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History, Stewart Culin of the Museum of nianeees, | 


University of Pennsylvania, and Prof. W. H. Holmes 
of the National Museum in Washington, has now com- 


pleted arrangements with G. P. Putnam’s Sons for 
bringing out the work in a limited edition. These 
Zuni tales, besides having a scientific value, open for 
the writer of fiction a new and fantastic field of in- 
spiration. 
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=a Miss Ellen Glasgow has written half of a new novel, 

Mosquitoes. Page. | which, however, she may not give to the press until 
Dr. towards Interesting Book Reviewed. BY ,q | another year. In a private letter she says: “ Please 
bans ec ye iled from Original Documents. 479 don’t be prejudiced against it when I tell you that the 
oun amas. a <— background for the latter part is the civil war, and 
Hee Part 288 Greet covet, SY WILLIAM ,_., | that the book itself is to be called ‘ The Battleground.’ 
The Barlet's ieee: Brig aga are os Indeed, indeed, it is not like a ‘ war story,’ and it is as 
Ludwig, a Saxony Tailor, Who Claimed Descent | quiet and as much a character novel as ‘ The Voice of 

from Napoleon .......ccssscscccccccccesssscssnes 487 





Zangwill, the People ’—there is not an adventure in it from be- 
A Talk with Him in His London Home......++++++ 450 | ginning to end.” Miss Glasgow notes with interest: 
London Lett “How similar the present elections in Virginia are to 









Be TL EAE Eis ABD, oi cic nba cecaddvessnsees 492 
Elizabeth. those in ‘The Voice.’ A red-haired man is running 
Spe Breese for Gupremecy le the Last Years of ||. | upon Nick Burr's very platform—clean politics for 

ae DRONES, KPA ES SANs ss Eo ERPS ELS ORHEERS US ORE clean people.” From which it would seem that the 






The Confederacy. 





novelist, as well as the poet, is sometimes a seer. 








Dr. Curry's Account of Its Civil History, with . 
Personal Reminiscences .........ceee eee cee cence 483 — 
Colonization. ag 
Poultney Bigelow's Volume, ‘The Children of - The current number of The Bookman devotes sev- 
meme. VERS COR ETE SRer Shee aea Sen yee> tee ee eral pages to Dickens, his portraits, and his illus- 
His Volume, “ Talks on Civics" ....eeeeee eee eeees 490 | trators. We know of no author who can be so con- 





























































Molly Brant. ; : 5 . 
Letter from Mr. Buell, Author of the Life of Paul stantly written about as Dickens without becoming 
OME ots KodsadsSeca¥) cave -Urban baeaee eee arent 491 | tiresome, and without apparently diminishing to any 
Gorki, 7 “ ” 
“"His Writings Lauded by a Russian Now in ‘This ‘ perceptible degree the immense amount of “ hitherto 
COUNEFY .ececceececeeecee seenseneevorercesascees 492 | unpublished material ever ready. It may be recalled 
Our Cable Letter. “ ; ” . 
News of Authors and Publishers.........+e+0e++++ 485 | that the identity of the author of “ Pickwick” was 
Other Books Reviewed. not disclosed until that work was nearly complete, and 
‘Latin America "’ pease passegrevadesdepasnntesy ai = in these days of well-organized anonymity it is inter- 
“ Speeches at the Lotos Club '’......esceeeseereees esting to note the following “impromptu” which for 
The Willard Fiske Dante Collection..........++++ 4sD ’ , 
“The Origin of Republican Government "’......+. 478 | years remained buried in Bentley’s Miscellany: 
* Lichtenstein " ....ccceserees sovscceecccves -. 480 Who the dickens “ Boz’”’ could be 


“The Delights of De lice ate Eating" 
* How Sailors Fight’ 
“Fly-Rod and Fly- Tackle 
“ Sailing Small Boats"... 
“ History of the Swamp” 
‘“‘ Booksellers of Olden Jays s 

“The Abandoned Farmer ”’......ceceeesseeeeeeees 


Puzzled many a learned elf, 
Till time revealed the mystery, 
And “ Boz” appeared as Dickens's self. 
























“The Moderns..... bene eeeeeeeeeeneeeee sereeseeeee = If the present conduct of war is still far behind the 
ot ee key tae tReet tran asa | CiVilization which makes it possible, its features are 
Pacnent May Noveliints...... 0. s0cesssccrecesectecdas 484 | not so barbarous as they were once, The 18,000 Boer 
The Lecture in Education .............00.50. 0000 ee 484 | prisoners at St. Helena, Ceylon, and elsewhere are far 
Womanly Novelists... 6.6 ccc ccc ccc eeeeeneneeeees 454 | better fed than are their captors at the front, and most 
Unfruitful Readings ....... 0.0... 6. ccc cccecceccececs 484 
PO III os einer 0eek dsc nvsc evsinctedvhasere 485 of them have money earned by their own ingenuity 
Portraits in the New York Public Library .., 483 | deposited in the prison banks. Turn now to the pages 
OOO REG OS TOO oi 8 oon oa cc ae vvccnssocbosvecscccec® 4s2 | in ‘“ Lavengro,” where George Borrow says that he 
Sg on eee ad ae ier lg i 486 / ph F b “ee 
OS OND WOON... oo cesccvcceusccenecesccetasin 4a a Seah Seer HERON 2E8 08 “ DeNEe HE 9RE ee 
ED Wes wires he'd e dv cuinsebs Foucsecies  cetncawes tesee 400 meat and bread, from which 1 have seen the very 
Motes and News...............cscsscesecceees gous 488 | hounds occasionally turn away.” Nor were the pris- 

om oners of the Napoleonic wars allowed to make them- 


selves comfortable by ingeniously constructing straw- 
plait huts. Ever and anon “ red-coated battalions were 


marched into the prisons, who, with the bayonet’s 
point, carried havoc and ruin into every poor conve- 
nience which ingenious wretchedness had been endea- 
voring to raise around it; and then the triumphant 
exit with the miserable booty; and, worst of all, the 
accursed bonfire on the barrack parade of the plait 
contraband, beneath the view of the glaring eyeballs 
from those lofty roofs.” 


A volume by the late Sir Richard F. Burton cover- 
ing the period of his career from 1853 to 1870 will 
shortly appear in this country under the title of 
“Wanderings in Three Continents.” The work will 


be edited, with a preface, by W. H. Wilkins, editor 
of the Burton manuscripts, and author of “ Love of an 


Uncrowned Queen” and “ Lady Burton.” The forth- 
coming book, which deals with the most fruitful years 
of the great traveler’s life, most appropriately opens 
with an account of his pilgrimage, in the disguise of 
an Arab, to El Medina and Mecca; in the latter place 
he was the first, and so far the last, Englishman to 
penetrate the Holy of Holies. Then closely follows 
his long and perilous expedition into Central Africa, 
which was fraught with so much importance for 
science. Burton was not only a. man of vast experi- 
ence, but-he could relate his adventures with a won- 
derful charm of visualization. 
— 

Apropos of the dispute between Hall Caine and the 
London editor who stopped the publication of “The 
Eternal City” in his new magazine on account of the 
alleged immorality of one of the chapters, Mr. Andrew 
Lang makes a few observations in The Morning Post 
of London. What, for example, would have happened 
had the distinguished editor discovered that the all- 
important chapter had been too violently moral? 
Would he have felt himself just as reasonable in bring- 
ing suit as he does now? Mr. Lang also suggests an 
alternative, which, at least, has the merit of original- 
ity. Let the objectionable chapter be omitted, he says, 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

: (CHARD GARNETT, C. B., L.L. D., who, 
until his recent retirement from the post 
of Keeper of Printed Books, has been for 
nearly half a century intimately associ- 
ated with the British Museum, has a 
more varied critical acumen in things literary than he 
is generally credited with in this country, where his 
chief fame rests for the most part upon those purely 
academic functions which have found expression in the 
useful compilation of the works of others. He has 
not only written lives of Carlyle and Emerson and 
“A History of Italian Literature,” but he has. given 
permanent interpretation to much German and Italian 
verse, with a freshness and vigor which one does not 
usually identify with a solemn and serious servant of 
a great repository of the world's literature. His forth- 
coming volume of essays, therefore, should have an 
interest aside from any knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake, which Dr. Garnett may have put into them. 
There are papers on “ Shelley and Lord Beaconsfield,” 
“The Story of Luigi Tansillo,” “Matthew Arnold,” 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson,” “Shelley’s Views on Art,” 
&c. We are glad also to see that his essay on “ Thomas 
Love Peacock ” has a place in the volume, for Peacock 
was the autocrat of gentleman humorists, who is not 
read nowadays as widely as he should be. The volume 
will be called “ Essays of an ex-Librarian,” and in 
this country it wel bear the imprint of Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
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The late well-known ethnologist, Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, left among his papers the manuscript of a 
work on “Zuni Folk-Tales,” including more than 
thirty stories which he had recorded and translated 
during his long and intimate association with the Zuni 

















.munity free itself from the pest. 


MOSQUITOES: 


ores aan 
Dr. Howard's Int:zresting Book on Their Habits, 


Their Possible Destruction, and Their 
Power to Cause Disease.* 
Reviewed for THE NEw YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW by 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

j_—————— | HE name of L. O. Howard has been con- 
nected with so much of the recent discus- 
sion of ways and means for getting rid 
of the ubiquitous pest of mosquitoes that 
the public have rightly come to look upon 
this naturalist (who is at the head of the entomological 
division of the Department of Agriculture) as an au- 
thority upon the subject. This bespeaks a willing and 
trustful audience for the small but exhaustive book 
which he has new written upon it, and will induce 
readers to have faith in trying to practice the simpl¢ 
preventive measures he recommends. 

It is very desirable, indeed, that everybody should 
do so, for only thus can many an insect-ridden com- 
Nothing could 
more suitably be taken up by village improvement 
societies and similar organizations than this work for 
public benefit, since it requires concerted action more 
than any great outlay of time or money, and because 
the neglect and carelessness of the lazy and improvi- 
dent will nullify many isolated efforts by their betters. 

The mosquitoes belong to the fly tribe, and consist 
of a great number of species, but all of those commonly 
seen and felt belong to the genera culex and anopheles. 
The former contains our ordinary pests and the latter 
two other sorts, which add to their natural power of 
irritation the further vice of carrying the germs of 
disease, developing them in their bodies, and then im- 
parting them to humanity and to certain animals. 
There is therefore a double and very serious reason for 
understanding how to rid ourselves of the latter kind. 
at least. 

All mosquitoes lay eggs in stagnant water as soon 
as it begins to become warm in the Spring, and these 
hatch the next day, setting free larvae or “ wigglers.” 
These feed upon minute vegetable and animal matter 
in the water, grow for about a week, and then turn into 
equally active pupae, which exist for two days or so 
before the adult form breaks forth and emerges from 
the water. During all this double existence as a wig- 
gier the young mosquito must come to the surface every 
few minutes to breathe, and it is this habit which 
makes so effective the coating of the surface of the 
water with oil, for it shuts off access to the air as well 
as injures by its touch. As, under favorable conditions, 
a generation requires only about ten days, and as the 
young female mosquito is able to lay eggs in her turn 
a few days later, it is possible that a dozen generations 
may follow one another in a single season. 

This would mean the production of many millions of 
mosquitoes should no enemies interfere. In nature 
enemies and untoward circumstances prevent the in- 
tolerable multiplication of the insects, (yet sometimes 
the local accumulation is immeasurable,) but civiliza- 
tion often furnishes the best of circumstances, and 
then wonders at the result. For example, a single rain 
barrel or an old well may turn loose, say, 25,000 mos- 
quitoes a month, and that may be the only yet suffi- 





cient source of the plague for a whole plantation. 


One cannot go into further details. What has been 
written is only a hint of what the insect is and does, 
and why it is important as well as interesting to know 
its life history, and to become acquainted with the 
means of prevention and remedy, which Dr. Howard 
has set forth. Mosquitoes rarely travel far. They are 
almost always born within a few hundred yards or 
nearer of the place where they live, and it is probable 
that most readers can diminish or practically rid 
themselves of tne pest by following these directions. 
The book is interesting, too, for its style is clear, 
bright, and untechnical, and it abounds with a drollery 
which makes one forget that he is reading a really 


scientific treatise. 


A distinct part of the volume is its account of that 
kind of mosquito (anopheles) which many modern in- 


vestigators believe to be wholly responsible for the dis- 
eases properly called malarial chills and fevers. These 
are due to a protozoén, which, having once been intro- 
duced into the human system, breeds in the red cor- 
puscles of the blood and sets up a disease which runs a 
long or short course according to circumstances and 
the administration of quinine, which instantly affects 
the protozoén. It has been satisfactorily ascertained 
that this microscopic parasite is in an immature stage 









tribe in New Mexico, together with illustrations. Mr. of growth, and must, in order to complete its develop- 
ment to maturity, pass into the stomach of a mosquito 
of the genus anopheles—a case paralleled in the his- 
tory of many parasites, which are obliged to migrate 
‘from one host to another in order to reach perfection 
of organization. 

This immature protozodn in the diseased subject—the | 
man with chills and fever—is sucked out by a biting _ ay 
























and then offer a prize for the best-fashioned missing 
link in the tale. By this method the story could be 
continued as planned; there would be a prodigious call 
for back numbers that the would-be-missing-chapter- 
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a@nopheles and taken into the 
squito’s stomach. There it finds the con- 
ditions necessary to its completing de-- 
velopment, and gives off repreductive 
spores which enter into the juices of the 
mosquito’s body, and so infect its salivary 
and poison glands. The next time that mos- 
quito bites a man it injects into him with 
its poison the seeds of disease, which imme- 
diately develop in his blood and set up the 
disturbance to health that we term malaria. 
The periedicity characterizing the disease 
follows regular changes in the growth of 
the parasite. Every one admits that this 
disease is so communicated, but some as- 
sert it may arise otherwise. Dr. Howard's 
evidence and arguments from facts and 
experiences on this point form one of the 
most interesting and valuable parts of the 
volume. Other mosquitoes are concerned 
in the transmission ef yellow fever, filar- 
iasis, and some other diseases, and as these 
noxious species are among us, and careJess- 
ly permitted to muitiply at our doors, the 
pains Dr. Howard takes te enable us to 
identify them, know their habits, and com- 
bat them, should be thankfully received. 
This admirable little treatise is neatly 
printed, plentifully iNustrated, and ought to 
be in every school library in the land. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


The Leaven of the Olid Testament,” 
M. de Laveleye, in his introductory pref- 
ace to this new edition of Mr. Straus’s 
work, begins as follows: ‘In studying the 
science of institutions and Governments 
most writers have failed to recognize that 
overwhetming influence exercised by the 
religious ideas of the people in the shaping 
and in the practical working of political 
constitutions.” Very sweeping was that 
expression of Montestuieu’s, “ The Catho- 
lic retigion is best adapted to a monarchy. 
Protestantism the better suited to a re- 
public.” Over two centuries have passed 
since the astute Frenchman wrote this, and 
it is fer the student of history to determine 
for himself the truth of it. Material envi- 
ronment has not all to do with the future 
of a people. There have been historians 
who with much ingenuity have insisted 
that geographical accidents, as the insular 
ones, or the presence of ranges of mount- 
ains, have in large measure shaped the des- 
tinies of nations. Without mincing words, 
this Is what M. de Laveleye means, and it 
is that religion has everything to do with 
the precise kind of government, good or 
bad, men are willing to accept. The reign 
of law is ndt supposable without a basis of 
religion, but whenever that religion becomes 
oppressive, refusing men permission to pray 
to their Maker in the way they please, then 
it is an absurdity to think that justice or 
liberty can exist. M. de Laveleye, epitom- 
izing Mr. Straus’s work, writes that in it 
may be found “ the proofs of that great in- 
fluence which the remembrance of the Old 
Testament wrought on the liberties of the 
Unglish colonies in North America, and how 
it shaped the form of government there.” 

Mr. Straus in his first chapter treats of 
the colonies prior to the Revolution. Nat- 
urally the various Governments all took 
their colorings from the mother country. 
Their forms were the provincial or royal, 
the proprietary and the charter. In all 
cases it was from the King that the power 
originated. Mr. Straus lays great stress 
on the religious element of New England, 
and draws certain distinctions between 
Pilgrims and Puritans. Mr. Straus writes: 
“A distinction is to be noted between the 
two Colonies * * * in respect to their atti- 
tude toward the Established Church, * * * 
The Pilgrims were organized as a Church 
before they left Holland; they were inde- 
pendent in religion and were separated en- 
tirely from the Church of England. Their 
residence in Holland had made them ac- 
quainted with various forms of religion, and 
had the effect of emancipating them to a 
degree from bigotry and intolerance; where- 
fore they manifested in their subsequent 
history a much more tolerant and liberal 
spirit than their brethren of the Bay. They 
maintained that ecclesiastical censures were 
wholly spiritual, and not visited with tem- 
poral! penalties.’’ 

As to the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, ‘“‘they were not separated from 
the Church of England, though they scru- 
pied conformity to several of its cere- 
monies."" With the Puritans it was not so 
much a question of religion as of politics 
and political rights. Following the more 


careful studies of to-day the social status 
of the Puritan was higher than that of the 


Pilgrim. There were among them (the 
Puritans) clergymen and physicians, uni- 
versity graduates, and English country 
gentlemen of no inconsiderable fortune. 


The causes and motives that impelled them 
to leave homes of ease and comfort in 
England and the pleasant society of friends, 
to risk the dangers of the deep and the still 


greater dangers and uncertainties that 
uwaited them on land, were not such as 
would be likely to leave only a fading im- 
pression on them or their immediate de- 
scendants. The Colonists were not adven- 


turers who had al! to gain and nothing to 
lose. They were not men driven by a rest- 
less spirit of enterprise, or by thirst of gold, 
but purely by a desire for the employment 
of spiritual liberty, without which life was 


for them unendurable, and for the love of 
which they were ready to hazard all, The 
motives which actuated these early Colo- 


nists were in one sense narrow and selfish, 
but of that kind of selfishness which is so 
near akin to public virtue that it is fre- 
quently confounded with it.” 

Such hus been the popularity of Mr. 
Straus’s work that the first issue was ex- 
hausted long ago, The author has in the 
present edition added new material and in- 
corporated M,. de Laveleye’s preface. With- 
in a small compass, Mr. Straus has covy- 
ered the entire subject clearly and con- 
cisely. 


*rHE ORIGIN OF REPUBLICAN FORM 


OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. by Oscar 8. 
Straus, Litt. D., LL. D., author of ‘* Roger 
Williams,’’ *‘ The Development of Religious 
Liberty in the United States.’’ With an in- 
troduetory essay by M. Emile de Laveleve. 
Second edition, revised. S8vo, cloth. Pp. 151. 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 














GEORGE ELIOT. 
The Interesting Story of Her Start 
on a Great Literary Career.* 

E ELIOT’S development 
as a writer of fiction was 
perhaps the most gradually 
organic in the history of Mter- 
~ ature, re was no hurry, no 
abnormality, no self-conscious- 
ness—simply a steady, inevi- 
table growth through the various stages of 
absorption and reflection itp that of cre- 
ativeness that left room at each stage for 
the fullest exercise and cultivation of her 
powers. In the light of her complete his- 
tory, the production ef * Adam Bede” and 
“The Mill on the Floss" seem inevitable 
as the yleld of well-tended fruit-bearing 
trees, and it is matter of wonder that dur- 
ing the days of her anonymity those inti- 
mately acquainted with her should have 
faile@ to identify her with the mysterious 
author of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” of 
whom every one was talking. For, in a 
sense true of but few authors, her books 
were herself. George Eliot was the pos- 
sessor in a high degree of the power de- 
nied by Carlyle to Sir Waiter Seott—that, 
namely, of creating her characters from 
within outward, instead of in the reverse 
manner, Without children of her own, so 
intense was her conception of these chil- 
dren of her imagination that they seem 
effspring almost in a physical sense, save 
that they were not born to die. 

Mary Ann Evans, the later novelist, 
George Eliot, was born on Novy. 22, 1819, in 
Warwickshire, in the very centre of Eng- 
land, in ‘‘a charming red-brick, tvy-cov- 
ered house,’ on the estate of which her 
father was agent. Like Adam Bede and 
the grandfather of Victor Hugo, Robert 
Evans had been brought up to the business 
of carpenter, but by industry and fidelity 
he had raised himself to be one of the 
most respected men of the county, always 
excepting of course the gentry, whose right 
of inheritance it was to be respected 
whether deserving it or not. Many of 
George Eliot's most sterling qualities, those 
which taught her to make haste slowly 
but surely, were inherited from her fa- 
ther. In seeking, however, for data for 
the solution of the unsolvable mystery of 
genius, one would err in leaving out of 
consideration the mother of the future 
novelist, “a shrewd, practical person, with 
a considerable dash of the Mrs. Pyser vein 
in her."’ Mary Ann was the youngest of 
five children, two of whom were offspring 
of a former marriage. Next older than 
herself was her brother, Isaac, to whom 
she attached herself with the vehemence 
of Maggie Tulliver to Tom. Indeed, she 
herself served in many respects as the 
prototype of Maggie, especially in those 
portions of “ The Mill” that treat of the 
heroine's veligious experiences. Before all 
else, the real child, as well as the imagi- 
nary, was of an intense nature. Indeed, so 
true was this that one ean easily believe 
that only her humor saved her from the 
extremes of fanaticism. In early youth, 
however, not even this divine gift sufficed 
te counteract her longings for sainthood 
and gratuitous self-abnegation. In fact, 
from her sixteenth to her twenty-second 
year Mary Ann Evans must have been a 
moratizing little prig of the first order. 
“The weapons of the Christian warfare,” 
she writes at this time to an older friend, 
‘were never sharpened at the forge of ro- 
mance. Domestic fictions, as they come 
more within the range of imitation, seem 
more dangerous. 
to sit down and weep at the impossibility 
of my understanding or barely knowing a 
fraction of the sum of objects that present 
themselves for our contemplation in books 
and in life. Have I, then, any time to 
spend on things that never existed?’’ Fort- 
unately for those who have time to spend 
on novels of a high order, Miss “Evans 
changed her views before she was much 
older, although the underlying earnest- 
ness of her nature preserved always her 
devotion to the genuine, even when herself 
a creator of the unreal. The development 
of this ultra-piety that is extremely com- 
mon in youth was due mainly to an inti- 
macy contracted with one of her teach- 
ers, a Miss Lewis, during her attendance 


For my part, l am ready | 


calling, was her intimate acquaintance with 
the life of the seemingly monotonous min- 


ing and spinning district in which she lived. 


From a very early age her father “ had 
been in the habit of taking her with him in 
his drives about the neighborhood,” she 
standing between his knees as he drove 
leisurely along, so that she “drunk in 


knowledge of the country and of country 


folk at all her pores.” 


Genius cannot, ef course, be generated by 
education, be it never so judicious, but 


| without doubt it may be marred by Iil-ad- 





at the boarding school in the neighboring | 


town of Nuneaton. This Miss Lewis seems 
to have been a most objectionable, well- 
meaning person, who would gladly have 
removed the muscles of laughter from all 
new-born babies and have painted the 
landscape a thoroughly moral, non-com- 
mittal drab. Although later removed from 
her direct influence to that of a school at 
Coventry, dominated by Baptists, the pictis- 
tic virus had been injected too freely into 
the veins of Mary Ann to admit of imme- 
diate recovery. She now became as enthu- 
siastic a convert to the doctrines of her 
new teachers as she had previously been 
to those of evangelicalism, although she 
refrained from formally joining the sect, 
doubtless from consideration for her father, 
a churchman of the old school, with im- 
mutable views on matters of religion. 

In the young girl’s seventeenth year her 
mother, who had long been a semi-invalid, 
died, and with the marriage of her elder 
sister shortly afterward, the domestic cares 
of the household devolved entirely upon her. 
Her formal school education was now at an 
end, but fortunately her training had been 
systematic and thorough, and she was in a 
position to carry forward her education by 
the aid of private masters, which her fa- 
ther’s means, although moderate, permit- 
ted. Better, however, than knowledge of 
Latin and German, in view of her future 
*Paper VIIL in THE NEW YORK TIMES SAT- 

URDAY REVIEW series devoted to the ‘‘ BE- 
GINNINGS OF GREAT AUTHORS."’ L. Thack- 
eray, Oct. 14, 1899; II. Poe, Nov. 11, 1899; 
Ill, Balzac, Feb. 24, 1900; IV. Dickens, July 


14, 1900; V. Hawthorne, Oct. 6, 190); VI. 
Hugo, Feb. 9, 1901; VII. Scott, June 15, 1901, 





ere ere. 4 
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‘that it called down 


vised treatment or by circumstances. In 
studying George Eliot’s life one is im- 
pressed, I think, by the fact that, despite 
great natura) gifts, she might have re- 
mained mute and inglorious save for a for- 
tunate conspiring of circumstances. Of 
these undoubtedly the most important was 
her union with Lewis, but next in order 
was the removal during her twenty-second 
year of herself and her father to the City 
ef Caventry and her consequent intimacy 
with Charles Hennelb and his two sisters, 
Mrs. Bray and Miss Sara Hennell. Charies 
had a few years previously published an im- 
portant work on religion, “An Inquiry 
Coneerning the Origin of Christianity,”’ in 
which, according to George Eliot's late 
opinion, he succeeded in solving the diffi- 
cult problem—“ subtract from the New Tes- 
tament the miraculous and highly improb- 
able, and what will be the remainder?” 
It was inevitable that association with such 
minds as those of Hennell and his sisters 
should exert a liberalizing influence upon 
an intellect as clear as that of the young 
girl now admitted by them to a footing of 
the closest intimacy. The result was her 
conversion, if one may use the term, to a 
rationalistic, undogmatic faith that to 
many of the good souls of that generation, 
as well as of this, seemed but one step re- 
moved from atheism. To George Eliot, 
however, it meant an escape from the 
trammels that had bound her mental and 
spiritual wings, the first preliminary step 
in her preparation as a teacher of others. 
“IT say it now, and I say it once for all,” 
she wrote at a somewhat later date, “ that 
l am influenced In my own conduct at the 
present time by a nobler idea of duty, than 
I ever was while I held the evangelical be- 
Uefa." 

Almost as important, however, as this 
throwing off of worn-out dogmas was the 
forming of new friendships and connections 
through the Hennels with persons of influ- 
ence and standing in the literary world. 
George Eliot was now fairly caught in the 
stream that was to lead eventually to Lon- 
don and independent authorship, although 
as yet the current moved but slowly. “ It 
had always been a vague dream of mine 
that some time or other I might write a 
novel,’ she wrote later anent the birth of 
the ‘ Scenes,” but ‘as the years passed on 
I lost any hope that I should ever be able to 
write a novel, just as I desponded about 
everything else in my future life."’ Cer- 
tainly at the time of her Coventry residence 
nothing seems to have been further from 
ner thoughts than fiction writing. Indeed, 
it was purely by accident that she was at 
this period drawn even into undertaking 
the translating from the German of 
Strauss’s ‘Leben Jesu,” her first serious 
venture in literature. Several years pre- 
viously, to be sure, while still under Miss 
Lewis's pletistic influence, she had appeared 
as poetess in the columns of The Christian 


| Observer, with a rather dreary set of well- 


polished verses in which she prematurely 
took leave of the world and its pleasures; 
but although this poem, signed “ M. A. E.,” 
doubtless ministered to the rapacious vanity 
of youth, it can hardly be said to have 
heralded the advent of genius. 

The next four years of George Eliot's 
life were years of quiet industry and de- 
velopment whose fruit, at least so far as 
the world was concerned, was not manifest 
until a later period. In the Spring of 1849 
Mr. Evans died, leaving evidently but little 
property, and immediately afterward his 
daughter left for a trip on the Continent 
with friends, finally settling at Geneva for 
a stay of eight months. While abroad she 
continued the laborious work of translating 
the “ Ethics’ of Spinoza, begun some time 
previously, but which was not published 
until seven years later, and then, at the 
request of the translator, without mention 
of her connection with the work. Indeed, 
the only literary production ever publicly 
acknowledged by Miss Evans was the Eng- 
lish rendering of Feuerbach’s “*‘ Wesen des 
Christenthums,” which appeared in 1854, 
with her name on the title page as transla- 
tor, 


At the time of George Eliot’s return to 
England she was already thirty years of 
age, but despite mental endowments of an 
undisputedly high order, there seemed no 
greater reason to predict fame for her 
than for many equally obscure, clever 
women throughout the land. A change, 
however, was imminent in her life whose 
consequences were to prove of immeas- 
urable importance to her personally and 
as a writer. This was her removal to 
Lendon in the Fall of the year 1851 as 
assistant editor of The Westminster Re- 
view, under Chapman's ownership. She 
had now found a field worthy of her pow- 
ers, and the men and women with whom 
she was, brought into contact, such as Car- 
lyle, Fredrika Bremer, and Herbert Spen- 
cer, were such as to stimulate her into au- 
thorship. To Herbert Spencer was due the 
meeting with George Lewes, which oc- 
eurred toward the end of this year, al- 
though her definite union with the author 
of the “ History of Philosophy” did not 
take place until nearly three years later, 
after the severance of her connection with 
The Westminster. This was a step of 
the utmost importance in the lives of both, 
and one that led to most fruitful results, 
despite the almost universal disapproval 
upon their heads. 
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Hitherto George Eliot had been fairly 
cessful as a writer of serious 
various reviews,-but from this 
powers of produetion show a rapid 
steady growth that is, I think, to be traced 
directly to the new element of domestic 
happiness that had entered Into her life. 
For despite an undeniably masculine bias 
of mind, her character was essentially 
feminine, ne woman ever being more de- 
pendent on affection. It is a curious fact 
that, in considering the life of this woman, 
whose sense of moral responsibility and 
duty was exceptionally highly developed, 
and whose greatest literary fault may be 
said to le in a too insistent moral tone, 
we are so often brought face to face with 
decisions and actions that have called forth 
eondemnation from the “ censores morum ” 
of two generations. Even at the risk of 
arousing that easily aroused order of the 
guardians of public morals who wait but 
for an excuse for gratuitous epistolary 
contributions to the public prints, I vent- 
ure to predict that future generations will 
lay the blame for the action of George Eliot 
and George Lewes, not upon the “ offend- 
ers"’ themselves, but upon that illiberal 
principle of English law that interpreted 
the charitable behavior of Lewes toward 
his professedly repentant wife as a con- 
doning of her offense, thereby forever 
estopping him from procuring the divorce 
to which he was entitled. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the fact remains that to 
the instrumentality of Lewes the world is 
indebted for that wonderful series of novels 
which began with the “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” in 1857, and ended with “ Daniel 
Deronda,” in 1876. For, in view of George 
EBliet’s character, of her distrust of herself, 
it is extremely doubtful whether, without 
extraneous encouragement, she would ever 
have brought herself to plow the first fur- 
row in this new field that proved so fruit- 
ful of returns. Fortunately, as her biog- 
rapher says, we have her own words as to 
the manner in which she came to make her 
initial essay in fiction writing. After 
speaking of her youthful dream of writing 
a novel and of the fact that she had never 
progressed further toward its  realiza- 
tion than an introductory chapter de- 
scribing a Staffordshire village, she says: 
“I had always thought I was deficient in 
dramatic power, both of censtruction and 
dialogue, but felt I should be at my ease 
in the descriptive parts of a novel. My in- 
troductory chapter was pure description; 
it happened to be among the papers I had 
with me in Germany, and one evening in 
Berlin something led me to read it to 
Gecrge. He was struck with it as a bit 
of concrete description, and it suggested 
to him the possibility of my being able to 
write a novel, theugh he distrusted—indeed, 
disbelieved in—my possession of any dra- 
matic power. Still, he began to think that 
I might as well try some time what I could 
do in fiction; and, by and by, when we 
came back to England, and I had had 
greater success than he ever suspected in 
other kinds of writing, he began to say 
very positively, ‘You must try and write 
a story,’ and when we were at Tenby he 
urged me to begin at once.” 

This was the genesis of the “Sad For- 
tunes of Amos Barton,” the first of the 
“Scenes,” which was begun on the 22d 
of September, 1856, and finisned fifteen 
days later. Lewes undertook the “ place 
ing’ of the story, and accordingty wrote 
to John Blackwood, one of the proprietors 
ot Blackwood's Magazine, inciosing the 
manuscript on behaif of his “clerical” 
friend, and adding that, in his opinion, 
‘““such humor, pathos, vivid presentation, 
and nice observation have not been exhib- 
ited. (in this style) since ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ "’ On the strength of this rec- 
ommendation and of the intrinsic merits 
of the story, John Blackwood expressed his 
willingness to print it in the magazine, to- 
gether with his desire to see further install- 
ments of the proposed series; it must be 
confessed, however, that he was somewhat 
chary of words of praise for the new con- 
tributor. The result of the negotiation, 
however, was the publication in the maga- 
zine of the three stories comprising the 
**Scenes,’’ ‘“‘Amos Barton,” ‘ Mr. Gilfil’s 
Love Story,’ and “‘ Janet's Repentance ’’— 
and their immediate subsequent issuance 
in book form. For the first of these 
stories the author received £52 10s. anu 
an additional £120 for the initial edition of 
the book; an amount, however, finally con- 
siderably increased by the sale of further 
editions and by the highly unpublisher-like 
generosity of the Blackwods on finding 
that they had chanced upon a genius. 

The literary success of the “ Scenes” 
was undoubted and immediate, as shown 
by the tenacious claim of authorship of 
the redoubtable Mr. Liggins, although hard- 
ly as much was to be said for its finan- 
cial success. Still, even from a monetary 
point of view there was no real cause for 
complaint, especially in view of the accel- 
erated sales occasioned by the widespread 
enthusiasm following the publication early 
in 1859 of “Adam Bede,” for the copy- 
right of which for four years the author 
received, according to contract, £800, with a 
later spontaneous doubling of this amount 
by the publishers. At a bound George 
Eliot found herself in the front rank of 
English writers. ‘‘ The exquisite truth and 
delicacy both of the humor and the pa- 
thos of these stories." Charles Dickens 
had already written to his unknown rival 
in regard to the “ Scenes,’’ “I have never 
seen the like of, and they have impressed 
me in a manner that I should find it very 
difficult to describe to you, if I had the 
impertinence to try.’’; and this was_ the 
opinion regarding the new book held by 
thousands of those in England and 
America less able to express their views. 
Sixteen thousand coples were sold within 
the year following publication, the popu- 
larity of the novel being sufficient to call 
into being numerous works purporting to 
be from the pen of George Eliot, telling 
the further adventures of Adam and of his 
brother Seth, and even of Adam, Jr. 

George Eliot commenced to write fiction 
at such a late period in life, after her 
powers had reached their fullest develop- 
ment, that she spared both herself and the 
world the production of the immature order 
of works which usually incumber the vesti- 
bule to the temple of greatness. Such an 
equably high standard of excellence is 
shown by hardly any other author of equal 
rank; practically no internal evidence 
could be found in her writings to indicate, 
in Meu of other knowledge, the order of 
their production. Many lessons are to be 
learned from her life, but to the most im- 

rtant, I fear, no one is likely to give 
Reed. It is this—do not begin to produce 
fiction until forty years of age, and if 
possible, wait foesy. years longer. 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK, 
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Her Log Compiled from Original 
Sources in a Beautiful Vol- 

ume by Azel Ames.* 
—jIERE is a chronicle, 
! period between July 
and May 6, 1621, 
largely from original sources 






covering a 
15, 1620, 
compiled 





by Azel Ames, M. D., member 
of the Pilgrim Society, who 
dedicates his book, a large 
quarto containing over 350 pages, to “ My 
Wife: Descended from Many Mayflower 


Piigrims and Worthy of Her Lineage. 
In an eight-page introduction the author 
sets forth his 
this volume, describing first the organiza- 
tion of the English ‘“ Separatist”’ 
gation under John Robinson, their subse- 
quent persecution and emigration to Hol- 
land, and residence at Leyden. These men, 
possessing an unusually broad outlook 
upon the future, deternfined to cross the 
sea for the purpose of securing the larger 
life and liberty possible in a new country. 

Dr. Ames takes up the history of these 
Leyden Pilgrims early in 1620; “ their plans 
fairly matured and their agreements be- 
tween themselves and with their merchant 
associates practically concluded, urging for- 
ward their preparations for departure; im- 
patient of the delays and disappointments 
which befel and anxiously seeking ship- 
ping for their long and hazardous voyage.” 
The succeeding chapters chiefly relate to 
their ships, and especially to the so-called 
“ Pilgrim bark,”’ the Mayflower, and her 
voyage. 

Careful search renders it almost certain 
that the original journal or log of the May- 
flower, if such ever existed, has entirely 
disappeared; the lately recovered original 
manuscript of Bradford's ‘History of 
Plymouth Plantation" being often falsely 
called by that name. 

The book also contains many corrections 
and refutations of previously published er- 
rors, some of which are of much historical 
importance. There will also be found over 
twenty new contributions or original 
demonstrations of valuable historical facts 
relating to the Pilgrims and the Mayflower, 
Dr. Ames's volume being the first effort 
toward bringing together “‘ the ascertained 
daily happenings of that destiny-freighted 
voyage, * * * and, although necessarily 
imperfect, the sole and true log of the 
Mayflower.” Neither Bradford's “ Historie 
of Plimoth Plantation,” nor Mourt’s “ Re- 
lation.” London, 1622, mentions the names 
Mayflower or Speedwell; neither do any of 
the letters of the ‘‘ exodus” period nor the 
Publications of any contemporaneous 
writer; the Mayflower usually being called 
“the ship,” “the bigger ship,” or “ the 
larger ship." The earliest authentic evi- 
dence as to the Mayflower’s name is found 
in an official document made at New Plym- 


outk, New England, March, 1623, preserved 
in the Plymouth archives, ‘“‘ Allotment of 
Lands.’ The heading of this paper is ‘‘ The 


Fall of Their Grounds, Which Came First 
Over in the Mayflower, According as Their 
Lots Were Cast, 1623." 

The Speedwell was the first vessel pur- 
chased by the Leyden Pilgrims; the ship 
in which they embarked at Delfshaven, 
and which carried them to Southampton to 
join the Mayflower, whose consort she was 
to be. The name of this vessel was even 
longer in finding record than was that of 
her sister ship. It first appeared, as far as 
has been discovered, in 1669, on the fifth 
page of Nathaniel Morton's “New Eng- 
land’s Memorial."’ Bradford's ‘* Historie” 
states that ‘‘a small ship (of some sixty 
tons) was bought and fitted in Holland, 
which was intended to serve to help to 
transport them, so to stay in ye countrie 
and attend ye fishing and such other af- 
fairs as might be for the good and benefit 
of ye colonie when they come there.” 

The Pilgrim enterprise consisted of two 
bodies: ‘‘ The Merchant Adventurers,’”’ who 
were to finance the Pilgrims, and the Col- 
onists themselves. Their agreement pro- 
vided that at the expiration of seven years 
all profits of any kind were to be divided 
between them in two equal shares, one go- 
ing to the adventurers and one to the 
planters; these shares being afterwatd di- 
vided individually upon specially agreed 
terms. 

Dr. Ames describes the Speedwell—a pin- 
nace with two masts, whith were put in 
as part of her refitting In Holland. Partly 
through being overmasted, but more large- 
ly through a leak caused by a loose board— 
a stratagem employed by the master and 
crew to prevent their sailing—they were 
forced to put back to Dartmouth, where 
they lay for ten days, finally sailing Aug. 
23, 1620. Three days later it was discovered 
the Speedwell was again leaking badly, and 
fit became necessary to put back to Plym- 
outh Harbor. Here a conference was held, 
and it was decided to abandon the Speed- 
well and a portion of the company and 
proceed toward their new home with the 
other ship only. 

Chapter Ill. takes up the Mayflower'’s 
charter, and the story of the adventurers. 
The latter originally included fifty mem- 
bers, one of whom was a woman, Elizabeth 
Knight, and as far as possible each indi- 
vidual member is described. Several of 
such adventurers came to America for 
longer or shorter periods. _ 

Dr. Ames next describes the ship herself, 
very little accurate data existing, her: ton- 
nage and service being almost the only | wil 
authentic index to her class. The interior 
and fittings of ships of the time are also 
— the eon and crew of the 
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Mayflower, and accounts of her passengers 
being given in much detail. 

An interesting portion of the volume will 
be found to be the chapters devoted to 
“Quarters, Cooking, and Provisions,’’ and 
to “The Mayflower Lading,’” the two 
giving a vivid picture of some of the con- 
| ditions incident upon this hazardous voy- 


| age. After the giving up of the Speed- 
| well and the uniting of their passengers 
| there were included among the Pilgrims 
, hineteen women, ten young girls, and one 
infant, besides children old enough to need 
| little special care. Besides the crowded 
| sleeping accommodations their facilities for 
cooking were very poor. Beer, wine, and 


spirits took the place of tea and coffee. 
| Their food was largely hard bread, butter, 
cheese, dried salt codfish, smoked herring, 
smoked ham and bacon, dried neat's tongue, 


pressed and potted meats, and a small 
quantity of fruit. Mush, oatmeal, pease 
puddings, salt beef, and pork, bacon, 
| Spiced beef, and such few vegetables as 
| they had—cabbage, turnips, and onions- 


there being no potatoes in that day—could 
be cooked in quantity when the weather 
permitted, and eaten cold. 

Besides her human freight of one hun- 
dred and thirty or more passengers and 
crew, and also besides the regular ship 
stores and supplies—necessarily ample to 
provide for the return voyage—the May- 
flower carried a large and varied cargo. 
The latter included the Colonists’ foods and 
chattels, their ordnance, arms, and stores, 
as well as a somewhat ample trading stock. 
This chapter will be found to furnish am- 
ple information as to the furniture, house- 
hold supplies, and clothing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The will of Mr. Mullens, for in- 
stance, shows him to have been possessed 
of twenty-one dozen pairs of shoes and 
thirteen pairs of boots, probably brought 
largely for trading purposes. As to their 
furniture, Dr. Ames says: “ It is doubtful if 
a single article now in existence can be 
positively identified and truthfully certified 
as having made the memorable voyage," al- 
though it is quite possible a very few time- 
worn relics, such as Elder Brewster's chair, 
Miles Standish’s sword, Peregrine White's 
cradle, Winslow’s pewter, and one or two 
autographed books may date from the May- 
flower, although it is equally possible they 
may have come over in a later ship. 

About eighty pages are devoted to the 
journal of the Mayflower herseif, drawn 
from well-authenticated authorities, which, 
with its many valuable footnotes, forms an 
interesting chronicle. The volume also con- 
tains valuable appendices, including copies 
of certain of the original letters and docu- 
ments from which the book has been con- 
structed. 

The volume also includes a full bibliog- 
raphy of ‘‘Contemporaneous Authorities,” 
“ Standard Special Authorities," “‘ Standard 
General Authorities,” as well as mono- 
graphs, magazine articles, histories, ser- 
mons, essays, and poems, referring to the 
Pilgrims or the Mayflower. 

The volume is very fully indexed, and is 
also typographically notable, being the 
work of the Riverside Press. It is printed 
in a font of fine old-style type, on a yel- 
lowish paper. The title page, initial letters, 
side captions, and running titles are en- 
tirely satisfactory. The volume also con- 
tains a number of illustrations, including 
fac simile maps and charts, old paintings 
of the Mayflower, models of ships of her 
class and day, and a portrait of Edward 
Winslow, the only well-authenticated por- 
trait of a Mayflower pilgrim in existence. 


Sy 
How Sailors Fight.* 

Any information about one of the greatest 
fighting machines on the earth,-thée British 
Navy, is sure to be interesting. Mr. Blake's 
“How Sailors Fight” is a book written 
in a popular vein and as free from techni- 
calities as it is possible to make such a 
work. The author's plan, too, is novel and 
stimulating to the imagination. He has 
alternated chapters of solid information 
with imaginary accounts of the work in 
action of the different arms of the naval 
service. After reading the substantial facts 
about battle ships the reader passes to a 
thrilling story of an imaginary fight be- 
tween vessels of this class, In this account 
the author has embodied the results of ex- 
perience as well as the conclusions of ex- 
perts in regard to matters not yet thor- 
oughly tested in practice. Thus the reader 
is made to understand just what would be 
likely to happen on board a modern battle 
ship engaged in a contest with another of 
her own class, 

The author next takes up the cruiser, the 
modern substitute for the old-fashioned 
frigate. The action of cruisers in war is 
thoroughly discussed in one of the chap- 
ters of fiction, and the results of the expe- 
rience gained in the battles of Santiago and 
the Yalu are put to excellent use. Then 
comes the story of the torpedo, of which 
we know, after all, not a great deal.” Still, 
what Mr. Blake has to say sets before the 
reader what naval officers expect to 
achieve with the torpedo when they get the 
opportunity. War under water furnishes 
room for speculation, for the work of the 
submarine boat is as yet theoreticaly The 
Holland craft and the French type are here 
discussed with frankness and skill. Thén 
the author takes up the sailor himself . 
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THE BOOKS THAT ARE | 
STILL BEING READ. 


The Visits of Elizabet 


By ELINOR GLYN. $1.50. 
“‘ Elizabeth 
‘Elizabeth 
“ Slizabeth 
“Elizabeth 









és a charming creation.’’ 






ts singularly beautiful,’’ 





és utterly charming.”’ 





ts heartily welcome.’”’ 


2) The Aristocrats 


The Letters of Lady HELEN POLE. $1.50. 


“Remarkably clever.’’ 
“Delightful satire.’’ 


‘HA love story by way of the Adtrondacks.’”’ 


If you can’t go to the Adirondacks read THE 
ARISTOCRATS. The description of that coun- 


try is as good as being there. 


9 They That Took 
the Sword 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, $1.50. 
A great Story of Cincinnati. 


(4) The Cardinal’s Snutf=Box 


By HENRY HARLAND, $1.50. 
“‘Ghe most delightful love story of the year.’ 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Potter Clay 


HIS rare book is not for one season but 

for many. From the opening chapter, 

which tugs at the heart, to the close, when we 

read through tears, the charm of the book 

A never flags. But there is nothing depressing 

in the book, though it is a tragedy ; for, with 

wonderful psychological insight, Miss Peter- 

son makes her hero redeem himself at last 

by an act of noble self-abnegation. The book 
is of abiding human interest.” 
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-. Lhe Short Stories in 


The SY outh’s Companion 


reflect vividly and faithfully scenes in the every-day lives of 
Americans, North, South, East and West. From-four to 
six such stories by the es writers of fiction appear in - 
each issue. 
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_ For 10 cents the publishers will send any three... : bi Me 
issues of The Companion anywhere. Annual sub-  - . 
scsnane price, $1.76. Pabtnbed every Thursday. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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ZANGWILL. 
nae 


A Talk with Him in His Londcn 
Home—As to America. 


: ZANGWILL was by no 
means glad to see me, chiefly, 
I think, because I hailed from 
America, against which the 
author and dramatizer of the 
“Children of the Ghetto ” still 
cherishes a certain bitterness. 
I leave it to the so-called dramatic critics 
of New York to decide whether the bitter- 
ness is justified. 

“T have been vilified and misrepresented 
in the most liberal manner in print,”” he re- 
marked, in the intervals of poking the fire 
as a relief to his feelings, ‘“ but I never 
take the trouble to contradict anything 
that is said about me, no matter how de- 
lightfully inaccurate it may be; I find in 
the end it- pays better to let it run its in- 
vidious course. Here is a luminous exam- 
ple. In my last book, ‘The Mantle of 
Elijah,’ I spoke of one of the characters 
wearing @ toque, and for this I was se- 
verely taken to task by a certain lady 
writer, on the ground that toques be- 
longed to a much later period. Well, here 
is the result; this was sent to me this 
morning,”” and the speaker handed me a 
clipping in which the writer in question 
publicly acknowledged the injustice of her 
charge of an anachronism in the matter of 
the toque. The article was from one of 
the press-clipping bureaus of London. 


Mr. Zangwill is an odd mixture, but even 
his enemies must admit, I think, that he is 
interesting. As I intend to speak my un- 
adorned opinion, let me begin by saying 
that I like him. To be sure, this was not 
the state of my feeling toward him at one 
point of our conversation, when he in- 
dulged in rather too much faultfinding with 
America, I thought, for good taste; but, 


after all, it is one’s final opinion of a man 
that counts; and, furthermore, there is 
slight doubt that he has on occasion re- 


treatment from some of the 
pen in New York. 


ceived shabby 
— of the 

* But 
ican journalism,’ 


about Amer- 
I objected, patriotically, 
**would not apply to the best papers of 
New York, such as—’’ and I mentioned an 
important daily that would be surprised to 
hear anything said either against its good 
morals or good manners. 


“It wouldn't apply in that 
think? Well, let me undeceive you. When 
*The Children of the Ghetto’ was produced 
in New York, the paper you speak of came 
out with an article on the play, at the end 
of which it said: ‘Mr. Zangwill was called 
before the curtain, and he appeared in a 


surely what you say 


case, you 


shirt that was fairly white. 
One is forced to admit that this is not 
criticism, despite desire to vindicate one’s 


countrymen. 


Mr. Zangwill! lives in a dainty little house 


fn a very quiet street in St. Johns Wood, 
London, up two flights of very steep, 
straight stairs, in a pleasant little room 


that is lined with books and littered with 
literary débris in the way that a bookman’s 
room should be. When I entered he was 
stirring the fire, his back toward the door, 
nor did he turn around to receive me. 

‘Come in,” he said. ‘ Take a seat. It's 
foggy out, isn’t it?’’ His voice and hands 
are distinctly literary. The beauty of his 
voice made me forgive the uncompromising, 
unfriendly back. It was evident that I had 
here to deal with a reluctant, restive sub- 
ject, who had no desire to be interviewed, 
and who intended to curl himself up like 
an armadillo. On such occasions the most 
useful art, I should think, is that of mes- 
merism. In Heu of the mesmeric art, how- 

ever, the best thing is unruffled good nat- 
ure and a strict adherence to innocuous 
generalities. The fog, I thought, might 
safely be reckoned in this category, but my 
host unreasonably desired to know the ob- 
ject of my visit, which he had not succeed- 
ed in gathering from my letter of introduc- 
tion. I reluctantly explained what I had 
come for. 

‘‘Humph!” he muttered, “you can get 
all of that much better out of the book 
edited by Jerome, called ‘My First Book.’ 
Besides, one gets tired of going over the 
same old story again and again.’ 

I was of the same opinion on hearing 
the reference to Jerome's book, which has 
been cited to me by every writer of note 
in England and Germany, in the latter of 
which countries the idea of collecting the 
antobiographic story of literary begin- 
nings was first conceived by the novelist 


Franzos, and then appropriated by Je- 
rome. 
“Well, I am quite indifferent to the turn 


the conversation may take,’ I said; ‘all 
I desire is to have a short conversation 
with you, if you can spare the time, say, 
for ten or fifteen minutes.’ 

This struck Mr. Zangwill as reasonable, 
and we <at down before the fire to make 
conversation for a quarter of an hour, but 
ended up by chatting most amicably for 
two hours and a half. 

Mr. Zangwill likes to talk, but since he 
talks well and incites one’s imagination, 
and since he gives his interlocutor a liberal 
chance, the lost art of conversation may 
be found again in his presence. Moreover, 
he has the poetic type of mind which gives 
color to his thoughts, and which would en- 
title him to use Zola’s phrase with more 
justification than its originator—"‘ moi qui 
parle en poete.’ 

“I was dining one day with Zola and 
Henry James,” he said, ‘‘ during Zola's stay 
in England, and for an hour and a half he 
moncpolized the conversation. After his 
departure the only remark James made 
was: ‘And in Paris Zola passes for a 
silent man!’" 


“ After coming from the Continent, Mr. 


; 
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Zangwill,” I said, “ the English erm aCmNC NEI O NONI ene Te en eeeaan’ of ae an decease Tees ee eee Amer- 
ican novels strike me as very thin, made 
up, not the real thing. How do you feel 
about it?” 

“Il agree with you; I can’t read modern 
English novels; they bore me; they are not 
vital, not essential. Anthony Hope's last 
beok, ‘ Quisante,’ however, is a fine piece 
of work. It makes one think that he may, 
perhaps be the big man of the future. It 
is quite unlike his former wor! 

“ Have you read Mr, Howells’s setele in 
the North American Review," I asked, “in 
which he condemns the historical novel 
roainly on the ground that it fosters the 
war spirit by depicting wars and tourna- 
er 

‘No, I have not read it; but that is the 
trouble with historical novel writers, they 
forget that there was anything in the past 
save fighting, and tournaments, and pag- 

eantry. As a matter of fact, there were 
plenty of other sides of life, just as there 
are to-day.” 

“Yes, but can one possibly succeed in 
reconstructing the past; doesn't it always 
remain a hot-house flower, not worth the 
trouble it has cost?” 


“No, I think by the aid of the imagina- 
tion and thorough study—and I never write 


a book without such study—it is quite 
possible to revivify a certain period. Be- 
sides, as a matter of fact, none of the 


centuries is dead; itis possible to find any 
one of them in bloom right here in Eng- 
land to-day. And it is worth while writ- 
ing historical novels, if only for the sake 
of showing that human nature ts not al- 
ways the same in all centuries, as people 
assume; human nature has changed with 
the passing of time.” 


“ Still, I maintain that it is at best only 
a ‘tour de force,’ the writing of a histori- 
cal novel, something learned, And you know 
this was the conclusion reached by Balzac 
after writing his ‘Catharine de Medicis.’ 


“Perhaps you are right,’ 
novelist, who was not really 
but whose imagination is sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow him to understand an opposed 
point of view. I wondered later, in view 
of a remark of my host in regard to Kip- 
ling, what would have been the latter's 
attitude in the face of interlocutory 
agreement. 


replied the 
convinced, 


dis- 


‘Much of Kipling’s so called universal- 
ity, * he said, “is specious, superficial. He 
is really much more inflexible mentally 
than people give him credit for; that is, 
his thoughts move in certain fixed, un- 
alterable channels. Moreover, it is quite 
possible to argue him into a corner. I 
eculd have done so on one occasion worse 
than I did, had I cared to push my ad- 
vantage.” 

As was inevitable, 
upon the drama, upon which Mr. Zangwill 
has expended much time both as a critic 
and a creator. He is thoroughly familiar, 
[ found, not only with the stage of England 
and America, but also with that of France 
and Germany, to the latter of which, like 
all thoughtful men of the time, he looks as 
the harbinger of a new, revivifying move- 
ment, 


conversation turned 


‘*Hauptmann," he said, “I consider the 
greatest man writing for the stage in any 
country at present. Think of the versatil- 


ity that has given us ‘Die Weber’ and 
‘Fuhrmann Henschel’ and ‘ Die versun- 
kene Glocke.’ I have always cherished the 


illusion that the actor is the parasite of the 
playwright, not the reverse; but in England 
the opinion is that the playwright is the 
parasite of the actor—is dependent on him. 
‘Ah, Mr. Zangwill,’ a certain actor once 
said to me, ‘ you are the man, you can write 
for me the drama of my life!" ‘ But, my 
dear Sir,’ I replied, ‘I don't want to write 
the drama of your life. I want to write the 
drama of my life.’ Moreover, in England 
and America you can handle a certain class 
of motives only on condition that you do so 
with a smirk; anything is allowable in that 
case. When I arrived in New York * Zaza’ 
and ‘The Rounders’ were being played; 
two more bold-faced, vulgar pieces it is im- 
possible to imagine. Things that are off 
color are supposed to have at least the 
merit of being amusing, but such a dreary 
two hours and a half as that of ‘ The 
Rounders’ could hardly be arranged to or- 
der. It is interesting to note in ‘ Zaza’ 
how the ribs of the original piece show 
through at places, although no critic no- 
ticed it at the time. For instance, in the 
last act, when Zaza has reformed and be- 
come laudably virtuous, one of the urchins 
outside the café chantant forgets and says 
to the other in regard to the hero, who has 
returned to Paris: ‘I wonder whether he's 


goin’ out with her to-night.’ 
“There,” said my host, rising, “ you 
couldn't have talked in the easy fashion 


with Kipling as you have with me. That's 
what I mean by his mind not being adapt- 
able. Come down stairs. I want to intro- 
duce you to my brother, who writes under 
the initials ‘Z. Z.’ Do you know his novel? 

No? Well, you should read it; it is an 
absolutely true picture of a certain phase 
of London life, the kind of a thing we have 
been talking about; but that is not what 
people want, the book has had only a mod- 
erate sale.’ 


We were unfortunately unable to find 

‘Z. Z.," so Mr. Zangwill kindly volun- 
teered to see me safely started on my way 
in the palllike fog which had settled treach- 
erously down upon the city, rendering the 
delightfully uncertain directions of obliging 
natives as to pathfinding even more con- 
fusing. The last that I saw of my host 

was his retreating back, looming Franken- 
steinlike in the deceptive fog, which drew 
him into its silent depths and rolled its 
obliterating waves between us, 


‘““T have great hopes for America,”’ were 
his parting words, not meant, I am sure, 
as a balm to my wounded patriotism, but 


i 


as an expression of the good feeling which 
cultivated Englishmen entertain toward 
their whilom colonies. 


Fly Rods and Tackle.* 


To think that Mr. Henry P. Wells can 
write a singularly interesting volume on 
fly rods and fly tackle and never once in- 
troduce (as far as we can see) either Izaak 
Walton or Dame Berners into his text! 
Without, however, referring to the long 
past, it is pleasant to note that the author 
brings before the reader the anglers of our 
own times, as Francis Francis, Norris, Or- 
vis, and that great old authority, Dr. Gar- 
lick, who, though he may not have been a 
distinguished fisherman, was the father of 
American fish culture. 


Any hook which will hang together will 
secure the fish at times, and so will a bean 
pole and clothes line; but this is the act of 
the hippopotamus, which flounders through 
the jungle and morass by sheer brute force 
rather than that of the civilized man who 
sweeps the one from his path and bridges 
the other, 


The fly fisher is par excellence an artist. 
To be an artist he must fish with brains. 
He does not care for the number of fish 
he may catch, but how he secures them 


It tis the way the thing is done—this 
and the open air, the odor of the woods and 
flowers, the laughter of the running water, 
the beauty apd song of the birds, and that 
peace and content which open the heart 
of man to see and love the ever-changing 
beauties of nature—these give , ae pastime 
a charm possessed by no other 

The subject Mr. Wells writes about is so 
peculiarly fascinating that even the busi- 
ness catalogue of a house dealing in rods, 
tackle, reels, and the paraphernalia of the 
fisherman becomes attractive reading. In 
the volume under notice, everything hav- 
ing to do with the art of fly fishing is pre- 
sented. You learn about hooks, lines, 
leaders, rods, rod-making, repairs, how to 

cast, flies, and fly-fishing, and then to con- 
there are aH kinds of miscellaneous 
suggestions, 


clude 


Our English friends really just be- 
ginning to understand what are the ad- 
vantages of our locomotives. Regretfully 
it must be stated that in some of his fish- 
impiements (we call them an outfit) 
our transatlantic. brother is still fearfully 
mediaeval. We may not agree precisely 
with Mr. Wells as to the heaviness of the 
Englishman's line, leader, and flies, but 
his rod is behind the age, and—oh! that 
we should have to write it—his reel is sim- 
ply a monstrosity. Mr. Wells thus clever- 
ly expresses himself to the American 
angler: ‘The rod and the tackle seem to 
him to be utterly incongruous, like wedding 
a man of eighty-five to a girl of sixteen.’ 


are 


ing 


The rod of your true Briton is of the 
heaviest. Once in a while he does not like 
the idea of fishing with one hand. Be- 
cause he is master at the noble game of 
cricket, that is no reason why we should 
fashion a fly rod like a bat. We may re- 


mark, however, that there has been during 
the last two years a noted change in the 

make and weight of the English rod. It 
was something for Englishmen to learn 
that a rod of twelve feet in length could be 
made which would weigh not over nine 


ounces, and be wonderfully lasting and 
serviceable. 


What is the best material for a fly-rod? 
With the author, we should say that bam- 
boo, split and glued, answers all purposes. 
But a rod partakes of the character of a 
vielin. It is the skill of the maker that 
puts a soul into the fiddle and the rod. One 
by one Mr. Wells gives the peculiarities of 
all other woods used at times for rods. Of 
jate, with the advance of the metallurgic 
art, there are rods made of steel. For cer- 
tain kinds of fishing these metal rods are 
excellent. There have been occasional com- 
plaints of the buckling of such rods, but 
there is no reason why this should happen. 
Just such a steel rod was plied for a sea- 
son last year in Canada, and with marked 
success. One old conservative angler, how- 
ever, said: “ No, Sir; you don’t catch me 
using one of those steel rods. [I don’t 
want no lightning conductor in my hands, 
and there's no end of sudden lightning in 
those parts.”” Most learned is Mr. Wells 
on the subject of reels. The aluminium 

reel was a novelty for a time, but really 
had no advantages. Since we lead the 
world in watch and clock manufacture, 
reelmaking presents no difficulties for us. 

On the subject of flies, there never were 
two men who on this mixed matter were of 
one mind, The making of flies is fully ex- 
plained. Most interesting are Mr. Wells's 
speculations on the capabilities of fish. 
How much do they see, or what are their 
powers of smell? A man is no true sports- 
man who does not try to find out for him- 
self what are the characteristics of the 
game he follows, 


Mr. Wells is quite free to acknowledge 
what are the mistakes he has made. It is 
only the silliest of anglers who insists that 
he has never blundered, Mr. Wells is mod- 
est, but he tells of one of his triumphs. He 
was in the wildest West. There was a big 
stream with some large fish in it, so the 
dwellers near by said. Their method was 
to ‘derrick’ out the fish. The men of 
the wilderness had, of course, the poorest 
opinion of “this yere Easterner. He 
couldn't teach them nauthing."’ Mr. Wells 
set up his rod and tackle. Of course it was 
of the nicest. One of the onlookers said: 

‘You don’t expect to catch any fish with 
that rig?’’ Then the Eastern tenderfoot set 
to work, and his success simply paralyzed 
the gaping crowd. ‘“ Never, apparently, 


*FLY-ROD AND FLY-TACKLE. SUG- 
GESTIONS AS TO THEIR MANUFAC- 
TURE AND USE, By Henry P. Wells. 
Illustrated, revised, and enlarged edition. 
Decorated cover, . 448. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1b, 


were men more astonished, and to hear 
them talk of it afterward it would almost 
have been thought that I had been taking 
whales from the distance of a quarter of a 
mile with a wheat straw and a strand from 
a spider's web.” Mr. Wells's volume is to 
be considered as a standard work, adapted 
to the wants of all fly fishermen. 


SE 
Sail ng Small Boats.* 


The publication of another volume on the 
art of managing boats will call forth once 
more the sneers of the old seamen who do 
not believe that anything of their art can 
be learned from books. E. F. Knight in 
his ‘Small Boat Sailing"’ mentions this 


matter, but he is mistaken if he thinks 
all professional seamen hold the same 
views. No man who learned seamanship 


at Annapolis will say that nothing can be 
learned from books, for the very simple 
reason that he was made to learn from 
them. Luce’s ‘‘Seamanship"’ is still the 
textbook of the Naval Academy, and every 
officer can testify that there is much to 
be learned from a book. 


The difference between giving a boy a 
book to read before putting him into a boat 
and not is almost the same as that between 
suspending him on a swimming school trol- 
ley and throwing him into water over his 
head. From a book he can at least learn 
the parts of a yacht and their names, and 
it he is in earnest he can also learn how 
to make the principal knots, bends, hitches, 
and splices. He can learn much of the 
terminology and theory of sailing, so that 
when he goes out on the water with a 
skilled friend he will at least have some 
definite idea of what it is that the friend 
is trying to teach him. From a book he can 
learn the use of a drag or an oil bag, and 
can get many hints which will be of great 
value to him in the early stages of his 
apprenticeship before experience has taught 
him more than any book can. 


Of course, as the author says, his reader 
learn from a book how to be a 
smart helmsman nor a resourceful seaman, 
But the book has its place and its useful- 
Mr. Knight is an Englishman and 
his book is written from an Englishman's 
experience. There are minor points in the 
description of sails and gear used in Eng- 
land which will not apply to the small 
craft found in this country, but the gen- 
eral principles of sailing are the same for 
all boats, and these Mr. Knight has ex- 
plained with uncommon lucidity. He has a 
happy knack of telling what he desires in 
a few words and yet making it clear. In a 
book of this sort this gift is invaluable. It 
is hard to see how the explanation of such 
things as the centre of effort the 
centre of resistance could be made any 
more easily comprehensible to the ama- 
teur. In short, this is an extremely good 
book of its kind and it should find many 
readers. 


cannot 


ness. 
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Lichtenstein.* 


“ Lichtenstein " is a story of the conflict 
ot 1519 between Ulrich of Wtirtemberg and 
the Suabian Union, a powerful confederacy 


oft Princes, Counts, and Knights, and the 
free towns of Suabia and Franconia. Ulrich 
haus not an enviable record upon the page 


of history. In 1514 his peasantry revolted 
against him because of the oppressive 
taxes exacted for the support of the reck- 
less luxury of his expensive Court. Ulrich 
of Hutton was his bitter enemy, and the 
Duke of Wirtemberg has suffered from 
the criticisms of the man whose pen was 
cver ready to be dipped in gall. The truth 
is, the life of Ulrich of Wiirtemberg pre- 
sents two marked and contrasting periods, 


divided by the war against the union and 
the long banishment which followed. 
Hts youthful days of wild passions, sel- 


fish indulgence, and cruel oppression were, 
nevertheless, marked by strength of pur- 
pose and undaunted courage that promised 
better things; and his sharp lessons in the 
school of adversity taught him moderation, 
gertieness, and wisdom. He returned to 
his State after many years of exile, to 
rule his people as a father, and not as a 
tyrant, and to introduce among them the 
reformed religion, which he had studied 
during his absence. 


The author of “ Lichtenstein’ 
that the trouble through which the Duke 
pessed “but served to purge away the 
dross and leave his character pure as re- 


asserts 


| fined gold.” 


The story, however, is concerned with 
the stormy times that separated the old life 
from the new. It has, of course, its roman- 
tic hero—George von Sturmfeder—and its 
gentle and high-souled heroine—Marie, 
daughter of the good Knight of Lichten- 
stein. The narrative moves with the nerve 
and vigor that beseem its times, and the 
illustrations are spirited, their composition 
good, and their faithfulness to the story 
satisfactory. 


We frankly confess that the tale was to 
us rather weary reading, after the man- 
ner of its kind; but its kind seems to ap- 
peal to a large public, and these will find 
it of at least equal interest with the his- 
torical romances they have been insatiably 
devouring for several years, while it has 
the merit of illuminating a period and a 
place less known than they deserve to be. 


*SMALL BOAT SAILING. An Explana- 
tion of the Management of Smais 
Yachts, Healf-Decked, and Open 
Sailing Boats of Various Rigs, Sail- 


ing on Sea and River, Cruising, &c. 


By E. F. Knight. With Drawings by H. 
Warington Smyth. Pp. 297. 12mo. New 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 
"LICHTENSTEIN. A Romance After the 
German of Wilhelm Hauff. Adapted for 
English readers by L. L. Weedon.  [I[llus- 
trated by T. H. Robinson. In one volume, 
Pp. 304. 12mo, cloth. New York: BE. PB. 


Dutton & Co, Printed in Bavaria, 
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Struggle for Supremacy in the 


Last Years of Her Reig>.* 


—+N the minds of nine out of ten 

i readers who are not specialists 
#7} in historical study the Arma- 
da of 1588 stands for the cul- 
mination of the attempts of 
Roman Catholic Spain to gain 
the mastery over Protestant 
In fact, the defeat of this expe- 
incident, though the 
in a long and per- 
sistent policy which not 
finally abandoned until the 
James made its hopelessness evident. Owing 
to the especially romantic character of the 
Armada, the comparatively dull period 
which followed has not received from his- 
torians nothing of historical novel- 
ists—the attention which it deserves. It is 
obvious that the diplomatic in- 
and obscure negotiations is incapa- 





England 


was but one 


picturesque one, 


dition 
most 


course of was 


to say 


story of 
trigues 


ble of supplying the general reader with 
the thrills which he seeks in the history 
that is written for his benefit, but to the 


careful student there is often the greatest 
importance in a record of facts that do not 


lend themselves to dramatic situations. 


Mr. Martin Hume has done much to fill 
the gap by this exhaustive investigation, 
which deals with the efforts made from 
132 to 1603 to establish Roman Catholic 


Supremacy in England by means of the co- 
British and Continental 
ments. He makes no attempt to estimate 
the theological questions involved, but 
writes throughout in the spirit of the scien- 
tific historian. He has laid under contribu- 
tion many authorities which have not been 


orpcration of ele- 


previously utilized. In particular he has 
drawn largely upon the Spanish manu- 
scripts at Simancas, and, for the Lopez 


conspiracy, upon some unpublished papers 
in the Archives Nationales at Paris and in 
the library of Lord Calthorpe. He is not 
overweighted, however, by his material, for 
the result of his researches is a lucid and 
connected narrative. 

It may be worth while to summarize here 
without criticism the leading conclusions to 
which Mr. Hume has been led by his study 
of these times. He finds in the defeat of 
the Armada the dividing line between two 
distinct periods in the endeavor of the Ro- 
maa Catholics to regain supremacy. 

Up to the period which followed the de- 
feat of the Armada, Philip, in his attempt 
to impose Catholic orthodoxy upon England, 
by diplomacy, by revolution, or by force, 
had figured as a devout sovereign bent only 
uper restoring religious unity to the world, 
and re-establishing the supremacy of the 
Chureh of which he was the divinely ap- 
pointed champion. But from 1590 onward 
it was patent to everybody that his ultimate 
object was the political subjection of the 
country, in the interests of the Spanish 
mouarchy, in which he would be opposed by 
most of Europe; while it was equally ob- 

‘ vious that the crusading zeal of his people, 
which had been a main source of his poten- 
cy, had received a shock from which it was 
not likely to recover. 

This discovery of Philip’s real designs 
Naturally led to a division among the Ro- 
man Catholic section of the population in 
Ergiand. The new spirit of patriotism in 
the breasts of many set national interests 
above those that were at best only pseudo- 
religious. There was formed among the 
English Catholics a strong anti-Jesuit par- 
ty, which gained in influence from every 
fresh rumor of conspiracy and threat of 
invasion from abroad. An indication of the 
vehemence of the mutual opposition of 
these two parties is afforded by the plot of 
Squire and Rolls, concerning which Mr. 
Hume accepts as a possible explanation the 
thecry that the real object of the Jesuits 
was not primarily the murder of the Queen, 
but rather the connecting of the “ loyal 
priests’ with an attempt at assassination. 
It is shown in this history how one event 
after another widened the breach, until at 
length there came that complete division 
which finally led to the victory of Protest- 
antism and the peaceful succession of 
James to the English throne, At the last 
critical moment, when Elizabeth was on her 
deathbed, the cause of James was made 
certain by the unreadiness of the Spanish 
King to co-operate with that section of 
English Catholics which was looking to 
hiin for help. 

It cannot be said that the complicated 
story of the plots and rumors of plots 
against the life of Elizabeth is completely 
unraveled here, but Mr. Hume probably 
gets as near the true solution in each case 
as is possible from the conflicting contem- 
porary records. His general summary is 
that the seriousness and number of these 
conspiracies have been exaggerated. 

That a small party of extreme men may 
have countenanced such plans is certain, 
and that some of the wild schemes of regi- 
cide, so readily confessed under torture by 
the intended” assassins ‘themselves, were 
real and dangerous is more than probable, 
but that any large section of Catholics, 
clerical or lay, ‘approved of such means of 
forwarding their religious objects is untrue, 
and an impartial examination of the whole 
of the known facts will prove this to be the 
ease, 

Mr. Hume argues that the Queen would 
not have died a natural death if the opposi- 
tion to the commission of such a crime had 
mot been the prevailing sentiment even 
ameng the English refugees on the Conti- 
nent, whose views were much more extreme 
thar: those of the English Catholics who re- 
mained at home. The fact remains, too, 
that in spite of all the treasonable talk, no 
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serious attempt 
ever really made. 
One of the most 
stories of conspiracy related in this book 
is the curious incident of Squire's plot, al- 
ready mentioned. For its combination of 
the tragic and the comic it would be hard 
to beat. According to his own story, Squire 
was instructed to prepare a compound of 
mucerated, steeped in white mercury water, 
put into an earthen pot, and stood in the 
sun for a month. The mass was then to 
be put into a double bladder, one side of 
which was to be pricked full of holes in 
the upper part, and carried in the palm of 
the hand upon a thick glove for the safety 
of the user. He was to gain access to the 
Queen's and then, turning the 
downward, was to press the 
pound hard upon the pommel of her Ma- 
jesty’s saddle. Having prepared 
coction, he tried a preliminary experiment 


stables, 


holes com- 


upon a corpus vile. ‘‘I applied a part of 
it to a whelp, * * * and never saw it 
afterward; and therefore I think it died 
thereof."" Emboldened by this success, he 


obtained a subordinate post in the royal 
and smeared his composition upon 
the royal saddle. No ill effects 
alihcugh, aecording to the argument of 


one of the counsel for the prosecution, the 


stables, 





Queen was exposed to special 
reason of the attempt having been made in 


hot weather, “ the veins being then open to 


receive any malign tainture."’ In due} 
course this bogus conspirator was hanged 


at Tyburn, professing with his last hreath 
that his confession, extracted under tor- 
ture, was untrue. 

We have noted, incidentally, a few minor 
blemishes in Mr. Hume's accuracy, The 
name of the Norfolk historian is Jessopp, 
not Jessop, (Pages 111 and 317,) and there 
is no Winchester College at Oxford, (Page 
118.) 





Mrs. Pennell on Del cate Eating.* 


Mrs. Pennell takes the 
sion “ the art of cookery ”’ very seriously; 
an art, indeed, and a fine art she would 
have us believe, and she does all that lies 
in her power to convince us. Perhaps she 
overdoes it a trifle—a fault which she would 
certainly regard as a crime in the case of 
her mutton or beef—but her book is an ex- 
citing one. It is true that the reader closes 
it with a sense of surfeit—of having dined 
too well and partaken too centinuously of 
what the author designates as ‘‘ the stir- 
ring savoury.’ Nevertheless, it awakeys 
the imagination to almost as great a degree 
as Marion Harland long ago awakened the 
conscience. The method and point of view 
of the two writers are very different, how- 
ever. Mrs. Pennell says nothing at all 
about “ John,” or the consideration due to 
his sex; in her Declaration of Appetite she 
ignores entirely the rights of the masculine 
palate, which all women are bound to re- 
spect. She is frankly catering to her own 
taste, but it is a taste formed upon epi- 
curean principles and one that requires no 
apology. She is riotous in her praise of 
luxurious eating—so riotous, indeed, as to 
give rise to the unworthy suspicion that her 
enthusiasm is of mushroom growth and 
has sprung up in a night possibly to satisfy 
an editorial demand. It. Is not, however, an 
enthusiasm that needs fear the test of prac- 
tical investigation. If Wirs. Pennell lacks 
the calm of the highest type of culingry 
artist and amateur, Mrs. Pennell’s “ ar- 
rangements ” in food combine the elegance 
of Whistler with the sobriety and breadth 
of Puvis de Chavannes. Nothing could be 
more satisfying, save in the unimportant 
matter of adjectives, than her Midsummer 
Dinner; her chapter on coffee is written 
from an informed mind; her advice in the 
matter of salads commands attention from 
the moment she bids you mix your oil and 
vinegar, even as they are poured over the 
salad and not before; her appreciation of 
the onion and the tomato is marked by 
“weet reasonableness; her cry for cheese is 
far from being the cry of the ignorant, and 
has, moreover, a poetic quality and a note 
ef agreenble restraint in which the main 
portion of the book is lacking. Perhaps, to 
quote Mrs. Pennell's triumphant solution— 
one of her equally triumphant solutions— 
of the Sunday night tea problem will best 
do justice to the really painstaking effurt 
toward high accomplishment that is dis- 
guised, if not concealed, by her ‘jaunty 
recklessness and swagger of style. She 
presupposes a Summer evening. ‘“‘ Open the 
banquet with a stirring salad,” she says, 
“fashioned of red herring and potatoes, 
and, perhaps, a few leaves of lettuce. It 
savors of the sensational, and stimuiates 
the appetite, That disappointment may not 
ensue, desert weil-trodden paths, and, bor- 
rowing from Germany, serve a dish of 
meat, amusing in its quaint variety. Slices 
of lamb may provide a pretty centre; sur- 
rounding them, scatter slices of the sau- 
sage of Brunswick or Bologna; here and 
there set in relief against a piece of gray 
leberwurst. As a garniture, encircle the 
dish with a garland of anchovies, curled up 
into enchanting little balls, and gherkins, 
and hard boiled eggs cut im delicate rounds. 
Memories will crowd fast upon you as you 
eat; memories of the little German towns 
and their forgotten hilltops, visited in Sum- 
mers long since gone; of the little German 
inn and the friendly landlord, eager to 
p'ease; of the fowming mugs of beer, and 
the tall; slender goblets of white wine. Be- 
fore supper is done you will have traveled 
leagues upon leagues into the playground 
of the past. Cheese now is as essential as 
it would have been intrusive in the other 
menu, Gruyére should be your choice, and 
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A most peculiar and astonishing book. 

Something very like genius waz required to evolve the 
main thought on which it is based, viz, that the establishment 
of private ownership over the seas and oceans of the entire 
globe, hitherto freely utilized and enjoyed by all, would illus- 
trate as nothing else could the fundamental error of land 
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The floating forts by which the hero of the story places the 
greatest powers of the world at his mercy are fully up to the 
But the book is 
drama, as it contains a plan thought out for improving the 
widespread discontent with present-day conditions—a plan 
likely to arouse the enthusiasm of the multitude that regarded 
‘*Looking Backward ’’ as the work of a prophet-philosopher. 

The incidents of the story are exciting and extraordinary, 
the movement is rapid, and the dialogue lively, and the last 
part of the book devotes much attention to the problem of the 
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if you would have it of fine flavor, seek it 


not at the English cheesemongers, but at 
the little German delicatessen shop. Brown 
bread would best enter into the spirit of the 
feast. As epilogue fruit can never be dis- 
cordant, and what fruit in early June in- 
sists upon being eaten with such persist- 
ency as the strawberry? But on your Ger- 
man evening fatigue it with kirsch; leave 
it on its icy couch until the very last min- 
ute, and memories of the Lapérouse will 
mingle with those of the smoky inn of the 
Fatherland. 

“Tg there any question that hock fs che 
wine, when sausage and red herring and 
gruyére cheese figure so prominently in the 
menu's composition? Drink it from tall, 
slender glasses, that it may take you fully 
into its confidence. Coffee need not be 
iced. In fact, it should positively be hot— 
can you doubt it? And cognac now will 
prove more responsive to your mood than 
chartreuse. There is no written law to 
regulate these matters, But the true artist 
needs no code to guide him. He knows in- 
stinctively what is right and what is wrong, 
and doubts can never assail him.” 

In her chapter on “ The Virtue of Glut- 
tony,’ Mrs. Pennell lets herself go in a 
joyous revel of imaginative drolling. There 
is a grain of truth in most of her wildest 


extravagances, however. It was a long 
step from the old-fashioned manuals on 
food and cookery to the books in which the 
ethical importance of nourishing food care- 
fully prepared has been so much insisted 
upon, and Mrs. Pennell’s more purely 
aesthetic standpoint is still an advance, 
Anything but the Laedicean mood! 


Not a “Rudder Grange.”* 

“Ig this another ‘ Rudder Grange '?" ask 
the publishers of “ The Abandoned Farm- 
er,”’ in announcing it, and nineteen readers 
out of twenty are likely to answer: “It is 
not.” 

The nineteen will also doubt the wisdom 
of the comparison. It is disadvantageous 
to the gentleman who dyed pigs green a 
year or so ago and continues to devote 
himself—or shall we say abandon himself? 
—to farming and to humor. Mr. Sydney 
Herman Preston has an amusing vein of 
his own, but it is not Stocktonian nor 


equal to Stockton’s, and it might fare bet- 
ter if judged on its own m . His im- 


probabilities do not masquerade quite con- 
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vincingly as natural occurrences; he gives 


a burlesque touch now and then; he often 
works by exaggeration instead of by in- 
sight twisted into quaintness. 

The story is told in the first person by 
Henry Carton, a newspaper man, who gives 
up dramatic and musical criticism to be- 
come an “ abandoned farmer” and run an 
agricultural page—the change enabling him 
to take his little boy into the country; he 
is not “ abandoned,” because his farm had 
earned that adjective before him, as one 
supposes at first, but because he has one 
of those “ temperaments” which necessi- 
tate piecing out the truth in pleasant if 
not plausible ways. This temperament and 
a phenomenal gullibility bring about the 
situations; they are connected by no mo- 
tive and little plot, yet manage to carry 
the narrative forward by a sort of easy 
overlapping, from the time when Carton 
pays his country landlord an extra $100 
not to rent him the farm surrounding the 
farmhouse to the purchase of the farm for 
twice its value near the end of the book. 

The characters are not likely to rival 
Pomona, Euphemia, and the boarder in our 
memortfes. William Wedder, driven from 
home by health food, and stopping to dig 
out a stranger's snowed-tn gate because 
he catches a whiff of raspberry pies bak- 
ing in the house, is the nearest approach 
to a Stocktonian figure in the book, and 
William fails to live up to his felicitous 
advent. In fact, the interest of the book 
ts in a mild, boyish prankishness, just 
touched at times with a subtler humor. 


The Man Who Forgives.* 

In “John Winslow,” if there is little or 
no plot, the story serves as a stream for 
the floating of many stories, and these of 
a fairly amusing character. John Wins- 
low, a singular, honest, and forgiving man, 
is the true hero. There is a quarrel be- 
tween Winslow and the clergyman, Good- 
win, relative to fishing. The minister has 
a pretty daughter, Helen. Ramsdell, a 
crockery merchant, falls in love with Helen. 
She likes Frank Damon. Frank is a thief 
and runs away with Winslow's money. 
After Winslow has sent a detective to the 
remote West, and Frank is captured, Wins- 


low forgives Frank, and the dishonest man - 


marries Helen. 
fairly novel. 


At least the conclusion ig 


*JOHN WINSLOW. By Henry D. Northrop. 
Sve. Cloth. Iustrated, 
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claiming that eating. animal flesh is a vio- 
lation of both physical and moral laws. The 
minimum annual subscription to this order 
is 2s. 6d., which entitles members to receive 
the official journal and all leaflets and 


Partnership. 45), ‘times, throws con- pamphlets issued. There are two sets of 
: d associat the 
siderable light upon the details. of the,| Members, companions an ates, 


former abstaining from flesh, fish, and 
oe. ae eh aoe fowl as food; the latter from flesh and fowl 
adage ae mes was trying to only. The Provost of the order, Sidney H. 
cee oe sere urnal, known as Beard of Barcombe Hall, Paignton, is also 
ye es * t Besant, with | 2Uthor of the order's chief official publica- 
ves ain se by a . ae friendship,” tion, “A Comprehensive Guide Book to 
whom * ” 
snd’ together, they wrote Ready Maney | Teer Te ge had at tn or atin 0 iar 

Mortiboy,” which soon attracted attention. w - . 6d. 
Mr. Fitzgerald continues: canvas. Mr. Beard is me br — a 
: v ‘ “Is Flesh Eating Morally efensive? "’ 

Rice’s businesslike methods were soon H 
which can be had at 4d. The Herald of 
4 \ re- . 
Maplayeh & — eis his the Golden Age,” published on the 15th of 
ee ee ae tate Besant was each month, is the official journal of the 
rien ce . 

the skilled writing partner—he did the — ee — pain, one 
SEED, Sen ranasena  tio amt ae issue of The Herald contains many interest- 
Cees om agen eee 7 ing articles in favor of the new diet, as well 


met at each other's rooms, over a pipe and y aS . 
as others strongly directed against vivisec 
glass of grog, and debated the story chap- 


BOOKS AND MEN. 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, | 
The Besant-Rice 1. 4 jetter to The Lon- 


ter by chapter. Rice, having read his tion. = 
friend’s daily portion of the work, would = 
arrive furnished with many ingenious ex- Trolley Miss Katherine M. Abbott's 
pedients for unraveling or complicating Trips. books on the trolley trips to be 


taken in certain localities are the 
most charming of guide books. Last year 
she told us of * Fascinating Washington,” 
this year she has chosen Boston for her 
centre, the trolley trips described including 
the Blue Hills of Milton, Plymouth, Lex- 
ington, Concord, Medford, Lowell, Marble- 
head, Gloucester, Newburyport, Hampton 
Beach, and Dover. The book is admirably 


the situation. He sat in his chair, and 
would set forth all manner of sugges- 
tions which had occurred to him as he 
walked about. Most of these were put 
aside, and the most striking and eligible 
were chosen. Besant had a gift for seizing 
on and developing what was thus put be- 
fore him. Rice, too, often told some of 
his commercial! efforts to exploit the stories 
—what elaborate treaties he entered into | j)justrated with good half-tone plates, most 
with the colonial booksellers, &c. In all | of which are full page, showing the locali- 
these things Rice was the business man- | ties described, and particularly the historic 
ager, and worked the “show” thoroughly | pouses, monuments, and other records of a 
well, It will be seen that this fashion of region particularly rich in literary land- 
collaboration is quite a different thing marks and historic incident. The little 
from the Erckmann-Chatrian partnership, book iz so much more than a mere guide 
where both the writers contributed an book that it is well worth reading even by 
equal share of the work—and a share of those who have no intention of taking the 
the same kind. I never heard that any trips déscribed. Its first chapter, ‘‘ Bos- 
cloud arose between the two co-operators, | ton,” ig a sort of historical synopsis of the 





as was the case with the Alsatian pair. | ovents leading up to Lexington, It opens 
Certain it is that Besant’s unaided work | with a most attractive initial letter, de- 
was rather a different thing from what he | yigned by Mildred Howells, showing the 





working wich his friend. 
— 
Why Moore ee _ designated - 
Lett Leaden Conversation IV." in the 
* July Critic, being an ex- 


change of words between George Moore and 
William Archer, written down by the lat- 


produced when Puritan maiden and a Court lady of the 
day. Other places are then described, a 
running commentary pointing out the va- 
ried phases of each, historic, literary, and 
scenic; “ What ‘to See,” a narrow column 
in smaller type, giving full directions, ably 
supplemented by appendix and map. The 
book is rich in references to the literature 


‘ 





ter, might with more appropriateness be | of the region, foot notes forming a reliable 
called, slightly to paraphrase a popular | reader's guide. Copies of the book in at- 
comedy, “ Why Moore Left London." He | tractive covers may be had for 10 cents 


wishes to get rid of what he calls the Brix- | from the publishers, Charles B. Webster & 
ton Empire—“ This empire of vulgarity and | Co., Boston. 


greed and materialism and hypocrisy that ee 

is crawling round the whoie world.” More- 

over, he is going to Ireland to learn the Several of the reviews 
Irish language, to elevate a primitive peo- Amalgamation concerning ‘“* When the 
ple, and to search for air that he can of the Races. Gates Lift Up Their 


breath without choking. “ Oh, I cannot live | Heads,” by Payne Erskine, have implied 
in London any longer,’’ he whines to Mr. | that the author intends to raise a question 
Archer. “ Why not?” of the amalgamation of the races. The 
“The moral atmosphere is unbearable—at | author has written to say that it was not 
least by me. Even so lately as Gladstone's | q mistake, and declates that this was the 
day there were some remnants of moral | motif of the book. Still— 
sense in the national life. He represented “ Those who cry out, ‘Do not amalgamate 
all that is noble in the national character, | the races,” are behind the times. The 
just as the present Government represents | thing was a fact many years before the war, 
all the inferior qualities. Why should I live | as every one knows. WNor is it a fact In 
in London to witness the destruction of | America alone Wherever the British, the 
beautiful buildings and the erection of ‘‘ar- | German, or the French soldiery go on the 
tistic "’ villa residences? Why should I live | face of the earth, they mix with the races 
in London to read bad accounts of bad lit- among whom they are sent. So has it been 
erature in the papers? Do you think the since the days of Caesar, when the Roman 


policy was to transplant people of one na- 


modern playhouse holds out any induce- 
ment to me to remain? But I know you | tion into the lands of other nations. The 
agree with me about the theatre, so I | tales of Rudyard Kipling are full of it. 
won't enlarge on that.’’ Much of the literature of the present day is 
nae tinctured with it. Repugnant or not re- 
pugnant, the facts must be faced. They 

The Church Wardens and 


cannot be other than they are by outcry 
| against them, nor can they be legislated 
out of existence. The only way to deal with 
them is for all, not America alone, for she 
is no worse than are her sister nations, to 
draw their caste lines by other standards 
than those of either the Old World or the 
New—taking the standard raised by Jesus 
Christ on earth and the Almighty in hea- 
ven for all humanity. Thus alone may be 
created the only aristocracy that should be 
admissible in these days, one based on in- 
trinsic worth, for good is as easily inher- 
ited as evil, and is far more lasting through 
the generations than are entailed estates. 


B) ” 
In Memory Vestrymen of Trinity Church 


, 
V. R. have had printed for private 
circulation a volume of some forty pages 
containing an account of the services held 
in the Parish of Trinity Church in memory | 
of Queen Victoria on the 2d of February 
last. Mr. Edwin 8S. Gorham was selected 
as the publisher, and the book, which is a | 
fine example of dignified workmanship, 
was printed at the Cheltenham Press, New 
York City. Dr. Morgan Dix prefaces this 
memorial with a _ brief narrative; then 
follows the imposing roll of the invited 
guests, individuals, and societies; the spe- 








cial service comes next, and the volume It is a mistake to suppose that there is any 
concludes with the sermon preached on the great disparity of thought between the 
preceding Sunday by Dr. Dix. The appear- North and the South on this subject. The 


ance of the book is in keeping with the 
simplicity of its contents. In size it is 
about 7% by 10; the paper used is hand- 
made, and the title page, purple and black, 
is in priory type and contains the only 
piece of ornamentation in the volume—the 
royal. arms of Great Britain, from a copper 
plate, drawn and etched by Mr. Alexander 
McLellan. The initials throughout are in 
uncial letters in purple, and the binding is 
of limp Japan vellum. A special presenta- 
tion copy for King Edward VII. is to be 


writer has found, after sojourning on both 
sides of Mason and Dixon's line that much 
as the North may vaunt its justice of sen- 
timent toward the negro, the South, while 
in the main quite as just, is also more kind- 
ly and charitable toward the colored race, 
and at the same time has a truer sense of 
the difficulties of the situation. If the 
writer has failed to make this thought ap- 
parent to the reader, it is certainly a fault 
in the work.” 


bound in full crushed royal purple levant, 

oe sn ee aa 4 ety penyes of ies int? With the recent com- 
—— —_ Ba e = re is — - smaller ses wy y ae mencement season. at 
y ? e é , é al a are ‘ 

ofume, identical in typographical appear rst Year at princeton, Henry van 


ance with the large book, but differently Princeton. 
bound and printed on Cheltenhan water- 
marked laid paper. The committee wished 
to have this volume produced in a typo- 
graphical way that would show the best 
specimen of the American printers’ art. 

ene 

The vegetarians on the 
other side seem to have a 
much more fully perfected 
organization than have those of our own | tles; 
country, as well as more clearly formulated | 


Dyke compteted his first 
year as 9. professor in that institution. At 
the close of his final lecture an interest- 
ing demonstration was made by one of 
his classes. A study of Browning having 
been finished, he announced that he would 
never again have the privilege of address- 
ing as students in Princeton University 
the men then before him, and added: 
“Speed on into life’s work; fight its bat- 
be men; good-bye.’’ Some one at 
that moment started a rousing “ locomo- 


vegetarianism 
in England. 


aims. ‘The Order of the Golden Age," | tive’’ cheer, which every student throat 
Paignton, England, their most important | took up until the air reverberated with the 
society, is working toward the bringing | vocal tumult. During the year Dr. van Dyke 
about of the golden age by pleading the | had given out to his seniors a rather severe 


cause of weak and defenseless animals, and | course of collateral reading in English 
advocating a natural and bloodless diet; | poetry. It was purely optional, and yet 


tive-sixths of the class followed the en- 
tire course. Out of 150 men, only four 
failed to pursue some part of it. 


= 
The long-expected story of 


ge ys on Ralph Connor, author of 
Connor, ee =~ an 


Sky Pilot,” begins as a seriul 
in the July number of The Outlook. It is 
entitled ‘The Man from Glengarry,” and 
the opening chapters present an exciting 
account of the quarrels of lumbermen in 
the North American woods. Here is the 
way the tale opens: 

The Winter had broken early and the 
Scotch River was running tice free and full 
from bank to bank. There was still snow 
in the woods and with good sleighing and 
open rivers every day was golden to the 
lumbermen who had stuff to get down to 
the big water. A day gained now might 
save weeks at a chute farther down where 
the rafts would crowd each other and 
strive for right of way. 

Dan Murphy was mightily pleased with 
himself and with the bit of the world about 
him, for there lay his Winter's cut of logs 
in the river below him snug and secure and 
held tight by a boom across the mouth, 
Just where it flowed into the Nation. In a 
few days he would have his crib made, and 
his outfit ready to start for the Ottawa 
mills. He was sure to be ahead of the big 
timber rafts that took up so much space, 
and whose crews with unbearable effront- 
ery considered themselves the aristocrats 
of the river. 

Yes, it was a pleasant and satisfying sight 
some three solid miles of logs boomed at 
the head of the big water. Suddenly Mur- 
phy turned his face up the river. 


A Petead et Recently The Stamford 

Mirror celebrated its fiftieth 
Jay Gould. anniversary, and with it 
closed the first half-century editorship of its 
founder and proprietor, Simon B. Champion, 
Mr. Champion was born in 1825, and served 
six years of apprenticeship in The Free- 
man's Journal. Later he helped to publish 
The Prattsville Advocate, where he was 
first to introduce the “lecal column” 
which has since become so popular in up- 


the-State journalism. His present paper 
owes its existence to a curious succession 
of circumstances. In 1851 he was living 


in Bloomville, Delaware County, with his 
parents. He corresponded for several pa- 
pers, and to facilitate his task he impro- 
vised a hand press, and with some type 
which had been given him he printed his 
correspondence on slips of paper instead 
of writing it out. Soon he found that the 


neighbors were glad to receive his news 
slips; some of them told him to start a 


paper and promised him their support. In 
this way The Bloomville Mirror was 
started, which soon after changed its name 
to the one that is at present borne by Mr 
Champion's journal. This is quite a re- 
markable achievement—to have 
paper out of a news slip and to have re- 
mained its editor and proprietor for half 
a century. Mr. Champion's ‘*‘ works’ rep- 
resent a volume of 10,400 pages—surely a 
record for a country boy with only a dis- 
trict school and elementary printing office 
education. Also, Mr. 
recalled as the life-long friend of Jay Gould. 


They were boys together, and while prepar- | 
ing his work on Delaware County Mr. Gould | 


was many times. assisted by the editor of 
The Stamford Mirror, an obligation which 
he attempted to requite in many ways. 
In these circumstances it is not strange 
that Miss Helen Gould has, since her 
father's death, kept up the most cordial 
relationship with the aged editor. 
— 
The rapidly growing interest 


— in rare books and in bibliog- 
al raphy in general is shown 
Odseand: by the fact that the or- 

ders for Volume VI. of Amer- 
ican Book Prices Current, issued in 


1900, so far exceeded the number printed 
that the publishers are still unable to fill 
all such orders. Volume VII., which will be 
issued in the Autumn, but which, being 
printed from type, will be begun next 
month, will be made in a slightly larger 
edition. The other volumes in the series 
have been limited to 500 copies each, but 


it is intended that from 550 to 625 copies | 


will be made this year, the edition being 
already more than half subscribed. The 
volume for the present year will be un- 
usually important, in that it will contain 
the record of the three great sales of the 
Winter. Two of these took place in New 
York—the three portions of the McKee sale 
at Anderson’s and the two Arnold sales at 
Bangs’s—and the most noteworthy sale 
which has taken place in Boston for many 
years, the French sale at Libbie’s. There 
having been some demand for an edition 
of this book with wide margins for annota- 
tions, if advance subscriptions warrant it 
there will be issued a small number—not 
to exceed fifty copies—printed on better 
paper in quarto form of the 1901 volume, 
which may be had at $15 net per copy, the 
ordinary edition being published at $6 net. 
The volumes for 1896 and 1897 are still to 
be had, at $7.50 each, but the other vol- 
umes are entirely out of print. Their pub- 
lishers, Dodd, Mead & Co., are now offer- 
ing $12 per copy for Volume I. and $8 each 
for the issues for 1898, 1899, and 1900—a re- 
markable increase for a _ bibliographical 
tool and another indication of the great 
superiority of the American series over its 
English prototype, 
ts 
Brief In the current number of The 
Century Magazine, under the 
Personals titie “The True Story of Har- 
man Blennerhassett,”’ by Theresa Blenner- 
hassett-Adams, is a valuable paper which 
throws considerable Hight upon the rela- 
tions between Blennerhassett and Aaron 
Burr. In a footnote on page 355 we read: 


created a | 


Champion may be | 


} gone once 





“It is not true that Rarman Blennerhas- 
sett, the younger, was dependent on the 
good ladies of the ‘Old Bowery Mission) * 
This should read, we believe, the ‘Ola 
Brewery Mission.’ ” 

*,*The Auckland (New Zealand) Star, in- 
attempting to Improve upon a recent ex- 
pression uttered by The London Academy 
that the new ‘ American Anthology.” was 
“A Wilderness of Mediocrity,” rather dis- 
concerts its London model. “ For,”’ patron- 
izingly remarks The Academy, “it unfor- 
tunately selects Emerson's ‘ Brahma,’ and 
after citing two stanzas it. adds the crit 
cism: ‘What egregious flapdoodie!’ We 
are sorry that a headline of ours should 
have led The Star so far out of ia course.” 


*,*Mr. George W. Cooke, who, as we an-~ 
nounced last week, is editing a reproduction 
of The Dial for the Rowfant Club, would 
be glad to place himself in communication 
with any one who may possess information 
concerning The Dial and its contributors. 
His address is Wakefield, Mass. The Dial 
was published quarterly during 1840-44, and 
was edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller. Its circulation was small, 
and though it still commands much interest 
and is often referred to and quoted, com- 
plete sets are difficult to obtain and are 
eagerly sought for by collectors. 

*.* Christian Carl Bernhard, second Bar- 
on von Tauchnitz, who recently celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday, is the son and sole 
successor in business of the founder of the 
famous publishing house in Leipsic. The 
firm was established in 1837, when the first 
Baron, then plain “ Herr,”’ was only twen- 
ty-one years of age. His son joined him in 
1866, and since 1805, the date of his father’s 
death, the Tauchnitz editions of Europeaa 
celebrity have Veen entirely his own affair, 
At the present day the.“ Collection of Brit- 
ish and American Authors " numbers about 
3,500 volumes, and increases at the rate 
of rather more than one a week. Bulwer 
| Lytton’s “‘ Pelham" and Dickens's *“* Pick- 
| wick’ (with portraits of the authors) set 

series going. The Tauchnitz editions 


the 
are set up entirely by German compositors, 
but the Baron's staff of readers for the 
press includes several highly educated Eng- 
lishmen. Baron von Tauchnitz speaks 
| English fluently and writes it correctly in 
| very charming letters to his English and 
|; American authors. During a long visit to 
| England in 1864 he met Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Carlyle, Froude, Kinglake, Dickens, 
| Gladstone, Disraeli, Kingsley, Charles 
Reade, Trollope, and indeed almost every- 
| body worth knowing. He has his father's 
gift of engaging the regard of every author 
| with whom he treats. He is his own chief 
| “ literary adviser,’ and keeps a vigilant eye 
upon the literary output on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He owns an ancient 
near Dresden and much property in 


| sic. 


estate 
Leip- 


| *.*The new English success, ‘‘ The Seal 
of Silence,"’ by the late A. R. Conder, is 
being this week brought before the Ameri- 
} can public by D. Appleton & Co. Max 
| O’Rell writes from London that the author 
had a genuine gift for comedy, and 
achieved “‘an astounding success’ in rec- 
onciling the reader to the marvelous. By 





the way, Max O'Rell in his excellently 
amusing ‘Sa Majesté l'Amour,’’ seems to 
have gune wrong over the word ~* flirt,’ 
which he would derive from “ fleureter,” 


| meaning, he says, to flit from flower te 
| flower. We doubt if there is sucn a French 
| verb, Dr. Johnson. refused to recognize 
|“ flirtation’’ as English, but describes it 
as a “cant word among women.” One 
would be likely to find the etymology of 
fiirtation in “ fleuret,"’ a fencing foil, the 
use of which bears the same relation to the 
real swerd as the gentle art of flirtation 
does tu love, 


*,*Mr. Edward T. S. Lerd, President of 
the Lothrop Publishing Compary, sailed 
from New York on the Etruria June 7 for 
London in the interest of the Lothrop busi- 


ness. “‘ Eben Holden,"’ by the way, in the 
| new sixpenny edition, Mr. Fisher Unwin 
| informs us, will bring the sales up to 


250,000 copies for England and America. 

*,*The Academy of London takes pleas- 
ure in finding ‘‘a Chaucerian note" in the 
following quatrain: 


Whan that Aprile with his showres swote 

| The heart of March hath perced to the rote, 
Than comen bookes forth from Appleton 

And folk are fain to hay them everychon! 


*,*The veteran missionary and author, 
John G. Paton, set sail for the New Hebri- 
des a short time ago from London. He has 
more to the scene of his life- 
long labors and thrilling experiences. Be- 
fore leaving England a remarkable fare- 
well meeting was given him at Exeter 
Hall, such as never before had been wit- 
nessed. 


Land of Cockayne,” by 
Matilde Serao, which is being published 
by Harper & Brothers, it will be interest- 
ing to note whether this latest Italian bid- 
der for American honors will create a 
greater furor than did her confrére and 
compatriot, Gabriele d’'Annunzio. The story 
is a drama of modern Neapolitan life, with 
a great family secret and poignant love 
at the heart of it. But above all it is an 
exciting novel of the great lottery game in 
Naples. 


*,*With “The 


*,*Many charttable bequests were made in 
the will of Miss Charlotte Yonge, author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,"”’ who died on 
March 24 last. She bequeathed to her exec- 
utors the copyright of ‘‘ The Daisy Chain,” 
in trust for sale, the proceeds of the sale 





| dried 


to be in trust for the mission to the Melan- 
esian Islands. To Winchester College she 
bequeathed her collection of shells and 
flowers and her books on botany. 
Her niece, however, Miss Helen Yonge, is 
to retain them during her pleasure. 

*,*John Lane has removed from 214 Fifth 
Avenue to 67 Fifth Avenue, between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets. He hag 
also acquired the business of Messrs. Truse- 
love, Hanson & Comba 
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THE CONFEDERACY. 


Dr. Curry’s Account of Its Civil 
History, with Personal Rem- 
iniscences.* 
=e iALING with the origin and 
civil history of the late Con- 
federate Government of the 
Southern States this volume 
comes from the pen of one of 
== the two surviving members 
of the provisional Congress that organized 
that appropriately, 
published at 





= = 


Government, and is, 
Richmond, Va. 
The author is J. L. M. Curry, LL. D., 
who has written among other works the 
* Southern States of the American Union.” 
His personal experience should fit him 
better than perhaps any living man to 
present his subject with all the realism and 
that it is now the fashion 
highly; but his personal bias 
doubt to his absolute im- 
partiality as a historian. Dr. Curry has 
broadly dedicated his work ‘“‘to all the 
survivors of the lost cause, and especially 
to the surviving women of the Confeder- 
acy,”’ which indicates a surviving partisan- 
ship that adds piquancy to his reminis- 
cences exactly in proportion as it detracts 


“local color" 
to prize 


suggests 


so 


a as 


from the historical weight of his conclu- 
sions. 
The author has no more doubt of the 


justice of the “ Lost Cause”’ to-day than 
he had when he left his post as a member 
of the National House of Representatives 
in 1861 for what he considered a higher 
duty. But to the ears of those who have 
lived for a generation in the stir of other 
affairs and been deafened by the din of 
newer conflicts, this challenge to recon- 
sider the mighty convulsion of 1860-64 and 
its causes is like the ghostly of a 
trumpet from a battlefield, night 
has fallen. 

It is a pleasant duty to concede to those 
who seccded in ’60 and ‘61 the highest mo- 
tives of honor and conscience. Few North- 
erners question to-day the moral integrity, 
the nobility even, of the best Southerners 
who cast their lot with Toombs and 
Stephens and Cobb; but perhaps fewer still 
will give assent to a statement of motives 
and facts which makes their fathers and 
their representatives cruel oppressors, in- 
stigators of war, and the supporters of 
flagrant misgovernment. This is asking a 
little too much even of the proverbially 
good-natured American North of Mason 
and Dixon's line. 

It may not be unprofitable to quote in 
juxtaposition passages that appear on sev- 
eral different pages of this book in order 
to show with what degree of clearness Dr. 
Curry reasons. On Page 16 we read that 
“Right or wrong, the Southern States in 
unequivocal language had declared in ad- 
vance their purpose not to submit to fla- 
grant violation of the compact of Union 
and to discriminating laws depriving them 
ef their full and equal rights to any terri- 
tory or rendering insecure a_ property 
valued at $3,000,000,000."" Page 24 quotes 
President Davis as saying “We are not 
fighting for slavery, we are fighting for 
independence.”’ Page 54 states that “ the 
utter unpreparedness of the seceding States 
and of the Confederacy for war is the 
demonstration, absolute and impregnable, 
of the purpose and expectation of peace.” 
This, however, is followed by an admis- 
sion on the following page of the seizure 
ef “forts, arsenals, and other establish- 
ments” by the Confederate Government 
as early as Feb. 12, 1861, within a few 
days of the organization of the provisional 
government. Again (Page 51) we read: 
“Prompt action was required (when the 
election of President Lincoln was an- 
nounced) to make a national organization 
with requisite powers to sustain the Gov- 
ernment—and to guard against any pos- 
sible attacks or interference.” Of Presi- 
dent Davis, it is written on Page 53 that 
“ Mississippi, immediately on her with- 
drawal, had made him Commander in Chief 
of the forces the State was raising in an- 
ticipation of a possible conflict.” Missis- 
sippi, it must be remembered, “ withdrew " 
from the Union on the 9th of January, 
1861, She “ immediately" appointed a Com- 
mander in Chief for forces already being 
raised, for a conflict which the unsus- 
Picious South, regardless of the fact that 
it had declared in “‘ unequivocal language,” 
and “in advance,” tts purpose not to sub- 
mit to the election of Abraham Lincoln, 
Was not expecting. 

“Lincoln's election, under the circum- 
stances, with the avowals and belligerent 
acts, made it supremest folly to await the 
strengthening of the hands of avowed foes 
by the possession of the powers and pat- 
ronage of the National Government.” That 
fs a plain unvarnished statement of fact 
which by its frankness demands admira- 
tion. 

A very interesting avowal of the purpose 
ef the Confederacy not to destroy, but to 
preserve, the Constitution of the United 
States, is followed by a discussion of the 
improvements made in the Constitution by 
the statesmen of the secession, and at the 
end of the book the original and amended 
documents are placed side by side in paral- 
lel columns. If the work under discussion 
had no other purpose, and achieved no 
other result, this exhibit of fidelity to the 
model of Government while casting off al- 


echo 
when 
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liberative acts. Besides a rich store of anec- J 


dote and personal reminiscences, there are 
pen pictures of men whose names loomed 
large in those troublous times. The first 
of these is that of Senator Toombs of 
Georgia. 

In conversation Toombs was fascinat- 
ing and bright, more suggestive and in- 
teresting than any one | ever heard, 
except Calhoun. * * * He was bold, im- 
perious, dogmatic, epigrammatic, throwing 
out great nuggets of thought which weaker 
men would hammer into essays and 
speeches. * * * Abroad, in London and 
Paris, Carlyle, Napoleon, and leading mem- 
bers of Parliament and the National As- 
sembly, of the Bourse, and the bank, were 
learners from his experience and wisdom, 

Still better is the characterization of 
Alexander H. Stephens: 

One might travel far and see many thous- 
ands without finding counterpart or paral- 
lel of Alexander H. Stephens. His life 
amid dangers and difficulties seems like a 
miracle. Tall, spare, not weighing over 100 
pounds, nearly bloodless, with a feminine 
voice and appearance, he seemed incapable 
of physical labor or fatigue, and during the 
war, when many fled from districts exposed 
to incursions from the enemy, he was often 
jocularly spoken of asa “ refugee from the 
graveyard.” Of parentage of moderate 
means he was educated up to graduation 
from the University of Georgia by some 
generous and sympathetic women who dis- 
covered in him personal virtues and mental 
precocity. * * * His own generous nature 
and grateful sense of what had been done 
for him in poverty, made him, through 
life, a benefactor of young men, and more 
than a hundred were aided by him in 
academy and college. * * * As a stump 
speaker he had few equals. His remark- 
able physique, his penetrating voice, lucid 
statements, ingenuous frankness, humor, 
satire, repartee, eloquence, made him a 
great favorite, and in wide and constant 
demand. 


The Mason 
thus set forth: 


James M. Mason and John Slidell were 
commissioned to England and France, re- 
spectively, and their capture on the high 
seas by Commodore Wilkes and forcible 
abduction from a British vessel gave rise 
to the Trent affair, which was so well 
managed, at the expense of the mortifica- 
tion of much National pride and_ self- 
glorification by the United States Gov- 
ernment, as to prevent any special advan- 
tage to the Confederacy as had been ex- 
pected and hoped for from the illegal 
seizure. 


All of the last section of the work is de- 
voted to what the author has tried to 
show is a legal justification of the South in 
secession. In support of his premises he 
has arrayed a formidable collection of judi- 
cial opinions, and a line of argument that 
is always interesting and ingenuous, though 
uot invariably convincing. 

The official relations of Jefferson Davis 
to the Confederacy, the heroism and devo- 
tion of Scuthern women to the cause they 
loved, the resources, individuality, foreign 
relatious, anc armed strength of the South 
are all subjects that invite more than a 
cursory mention. The publishers, B. F. 
Johnson Company of Richmond, have put 
this book in excellent dress. 


_ oe 
Portraits in the New York Public 
Library. 


There are but few in the collection of por- 
traits which has replaced the exhibit of Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan's prints in the Public 
Library to which the adjective “ artistic” 
cannot be applied. All of these counter- 
feit presentments in black and white bear 
the signatures of noted exponents of the 
arts of engraving, etching, and Hthography. 
In many cases the prints are after canvases 
by famous painters. In others they are 
original productions. Thus Henri Lefort 
signs a fine, life-size head of Gambetta and 
one of Washington, both as designer and 
etcher. His large ‘“ Franklin,"’ published 
by the Grolier Club, is also shown here. 
Marcel Desboutin—among whose best por- 
traits are two of himself—is represented by 
a number of small heads of Frenchmen— 
Richepin, Daudet, Zola, Rochefort, Clare- 
tie. 

Earlier in date we have A. Deveria, the 
clever lithographic artist. 

His beardiess “ Victor Hugo" (1829) Is 
a little better known than the others ex- 
hibited here—Alfred de Vigny and Lamar- 
tine. Another lithographer of the first rank 
is Gavarni. Though best known as a cari- 
caturist, or, rather, satirist, he executed 
also a number of characteristic portraits. 
Among these are the brothers Goncourt, 
Isabey, Decamps. Massard’s “ Thiers,’’ (a 
clean-cut piece of work,) Calamatta’s en- 
graving of the death-mask of Napoleon L., 
Felon’s lithographed full-length of Louis 
Napoleon in 1848, are others among those 
which interest both from the standpoint of 
French art and French national life. 

German art is not so heavily represented, 
but what there is is good. Here is W. 
Hecht's big, fine wood engraving of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria in all the 
gorgeousness of full coronation robes. Men- 
zel's spirited drawing of Frederick the 
Great was engraved on the wood by E. 
Kretschmar. Bismarck is sketched quite 
at home by C. W. Allers, and one of Len- 
bach’s portraits of the great Chancellor is 
rendered into black and white by Henry 
Wolf, the wood engraver. A noteworthy 
group of three portrait etchings of Ger- 
mans bears the signature of Egusquiza. 
They are Schopenhauer, King Ludwig LI. of 
Bavaria, and Richard Wagnef. Egusquiza, 
who executed some original and striking 
etchings in iMustration of Wagner's “ Par- 
zital,” is probably not known to many. In 
fact, most of the prints in this exhibition 
are not familiar to the general public and 
few have enjoyed wider circulation in 
cheaper reproductions. 

Among the portraits of Englishmen which 
are of special interest are Flameng's noted 
Shakespeare, Sir Frederick Leighton, and 
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Grevedon, and Gilbert Stuart, by A. B. 
Durand. And mention, at least, should be 
made of T. Johnson's etchings of Whitman, 
Holmes, and Theodore L. De Vinne. The 
stage represented by some interesting 
notably Maurou's large head of 
Mounet-Sully in the role of Hamlet, and a 
proof before letters of Drevet's ‘‘ Adrienne 


is 


pieces, 


Lecouvreur.” 

These examples need hardly multi- 
plied into a catalogue in order to insist on 
varied interest of this exhibition. The 
number of portraits shown has been wisely 
limited, so that the collection can be viewed 
with comfort. There is no intention of il- 
lustrating any particular class or nation- 
ality. Artistic merit was the main con- 
sideratton in arranging this exhibition. As 
a result, one finds unusual opportunities 
for comparing the styles and methods of 
the various artists, etchers, engravers, and 
lithographers studying 
a number of very personal conceptions or 
character studies of individuals prominent 
in the most varied walks of life. 

Many of the prints here shown are from 


be 


the 


presented, besides 


the S. P. Avery collection in the Public 
Library, but other donors are also repre- 
sented, such as John Elderkin, J. Durand, 
J. W. Haven, and H. Wolf. They will be 


on exhibition in the Lenox Building during 
the Summer months, and form so unusual 
a show that a visit will be found well 
worth while in more ways than one. 


Mr. Davidson’s “ The Moderns.’* 


This is a dramatic, intensely interesting 
story, woven about an ingenious plot that 
is well sustained to the final climax. In 
describing life among the rich at the end of 
the nineteenth century the author wisely 
touches only upon its more wholesome side. 
Iie draws a photographic picture, some- 
what gorgeous, but fairly true to facts, of 
social functions among New Yorkers. Sev- 
eral powerful scenes in the book are depict- 
ed with a force that proves Mr. Davidson 
no tyro in the art of writing, though this 
be his first novel. 

The prologue embraces a vivid description 
of the gay* assemblage at the Bazar de 
Charité, Paris, and of the terrible fire that 
sent many of the noblest families of 
France into mourning. Kenneth Fairfax 
rescues his cousin, Mildred Hope, from the 
scene of death, After two years he returns 
to New York to establish himself as a por- 
trait painter. He is poor, while Mildred is 
a great heiress. The attentions paid her by 
the Duke of Montfort widen the golden 
breach between the cousins. 


sO 


There are many apt aphorisms in the vol- 


ume. To quote one, referring to the quest 
of rich women by men endeavoring to 
simultaneously worship at the altars of 


Mammon and Hymen: “ Fortune hunting 
is a process which hardens alike the hunter 
and the hunted.” 


Kenneth Fairfax is the logical match for 
Mildred Hope, while the Duke (a spurious 
one, by the way) attempts to obtain her in 
marriage for the sake of her money, and in 
the course of this pursuit inveigles her 
young brother into his meshes by means of 
gambling, also skillfully plans the assassi- 
nation of Fairfax. There are plotting and 
counter-plotting of no mean order, which 
do not permit the reader's interest to lag. 


Besides the Duke of Montfort, there is 
another well-drawn French character, that 
of Gomin, a detective; likewise Babette, and 
some of her humble friends. In fact, Mr. 
Davidson knows France and the French 
comme sa poche. The deft touch of sar- 
casm when Montfort bestows the Order of 
the Golden Fleece on his valet shows the 
author as a close observer of human na- 
ture, 


The story combines with considerable 
originality entire probability, and ends hap- 
pily, the villain particularly receiving pun- 
ishment well fitting his crime. 


Sea Spooks.* 


Not to be tautological, what the dickens 
the author of “ From the Unsounded Sea” 
means by the constant presence of saline 
devils we scarcely comprehend. In most 
of the chapters the story writer introduces 
these devils. Who are the marine diaboli? 
Is it that long-winded personage, Monsieur 
Sarrasin Dauphin of d’Herista, or is it 
that queer girl Conca? As all kinds of 
fuesses are in order, it might be that 
drinker of absinthe, Sibylle Moro. Then 
there is Madame Vaillot. You have strong 
hopes that she is the real devil, but she 
turns out to be a gloomy but innocent 
person. Paul Chrysander is a composer 
of operas. He is in bad health, and he 
goes to some seacoast villa, belonging to 
Madame la Duchesse de Maillane. There 
he meets with several more or less thrill- 
ing adventures, mostly having to do with 
a gibbering face which obtrudes on him 
at certain intervals. He hears Conca sing. 
Her talent seems to be in singing “ with 
the crystal purity of ice.” Anything cold 
during the late heated term would have 
its charm. Conca ts to be forced into a 
marriage with a man who eats garlic 
sausages. Such a match would of course 
be impossible for such a beautiful spook 
as is Conca. To preserve her from such 
a fate Paul marries her, and is wretchedly 
unhappy. There are episodes having to 
do with fishing and the accomplishments 
of a poodle, who when a fish is lost, acts 
as a four-footed landing net. As you close 
the story the mystery of it still remain un- 
solved, which may be precisely 
author intended. 


1901. 
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A Story of Wall Street and 
the Tropics. Price $1.50 


By FREDERICK UPHAS ADAMS 


(“Mr, Dooley”) says: 


INCENIOUS IN 
CONCEPTION; 
BRILLIANT IN 
EXECUTION. 


“ITS INTEREST 
NEVER FLACS.” 
Chicago Tribune. 


Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston 


THE ABBEY PRESS PUBLISHES THIS 


Dedicated to Andrew Carnegie. 


DR. JOSEPHINE 


+y WILLIS BARNES 

The same old story, ever new, of love 
and adventure. To the youths and maid- 
ens Dr. Josephine points the way to many 
charming love pictures. But more than 
this, Dr. Josephine tells the old yet ever 
new story of the brotherhood of man, by 
exploiting the economy of profit-sharing, 
showing how labor strikes may be avoided. 
Dr. Josephine is a book for the home as 
well as the capitalist and the laborer, 
who will find in the reading of this story 
much to their liking. The author, Willis 














Barnes, of New York, is a charming 
writer, and shows that he knows what 
he is writing about. 


Cloth, I2mo, Tastefuly Produced, One Dollar 

May be ordered through any bookseller, 

or will b> sent postpaid for the price by 

The Abbey Press, Publishers, of One Hun- 

dred and Fourteen Fifth Avenue, New 

York, with agencies in London, Montreal, 

and elsewhere, who always issu2 interest- 

ing works. 


DR. JOSEPHINE 


‘Dr. Jim does the riding over the hills; Dr. 
Josephine takes care of the sick women and 
children."’ 

“The spice of life lies in its novelty.”’ 


THE ABBEY PRESS PUBLISHES THIS 


Don’t read it 


say the critics about the 
latest novel by Mrs. 
Voynich, 


Jack Raymond, 


a bold study in morals. 
But the critics themselves 


Don’t skip a page. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
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By ANNA FULLER, Author of 
‘ae ype B “A Venetian 
¢,” “A LiteraryCourtship,”’ 
etc, Price $1.50. 
A Novel of New England 
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JOHN FISKE. 


It would be the merest commonplace to 
say that in the death of John Fiske 
American historical literature has met 
with a distinct loss. The event means 
far more than that—means so much, in- 
deéd, that words will fail to express it. 
John Fiske, better than any man writ- 
ing for this generation, held up the 
standard so long maintained by Park- 
man—a standard to which Parkman gave 
the noblest qualities and permanent lus- 
tre. Mr. Fiske’s published tribute to 
Parkman, fine as it is in other ways, 
possesses nothing more interesting than 
the revelation it affords of his own ideals 
of excellence in the historian—ideals to- 
ward which he strove with an intelli- 
gence and application that have made 
each succeeding book from his hands 
seem finer than any that preceded it. 

John Fiske had many qualities that 
will secure for his name long remem- 
brance and a continuous following of 
readers. Above all things, he knew his 
theme and was a perfect master of his 
material, being never in any way in sub- 
jection to it. Conspicuous also was his 
style—clear and limpid always, pict- 
uresque where the occasion was fit for 
it, and constantly delightful. More than 
any man save Parkman has he made it 
a positive pleasure for ordinary minds 
to read and understand American his- 
tory. Simply as a force in elementary 
education, his influence has been far- 
reaching and will long last. That superb 
school history he wrote of this country 
has exerted very wide sway and is fit 
for still wider. In it we have a classic. 

John Fiske was not an old man. He was 
born in March, 1842. Such vitality seemed 
to be in him, with that imposing personal- 
ity, that inexhaustible power for work, 
that he surely was thought destined to 
live out the Psalmist’s term or beyond it. 
The books he might have written, and 
of which the plans must have been in 
his head, if not in his notebooks!—what 
a loss all these reflections must mean, 
what additions impossible now to that 
splendid series including “The Begin- 
nings of New England,” ‘“ The American 
Revolution,” ‘Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors,” and ‘‘ The Dutch and Qua- 
which, 
must eventually have formed a complete 
history of the lands we call the United 
States. 

But here surely is not the place to es- 
timate the work John Fiske has done, 
or the extent of our debt to him, a debt 
we shall understand all the better now 
that gone. It the 
place to record the deepest sorrow at his 
untimely world he 
Look- 


ing about us now we cannot see his like. 


ker Colonies,” taken together, 


he is is rather 


departure from a 
made so much wiser and richer. 


Years must pass ere we can even hope to 
see that like again. Parkman, Prescott, 
Motley, Fiske—these are 
great writers of history. 
these is Parkman, and not the least is 
John Fiske, dead two days since in East 
Gloucester in what seemed to be his 
prime. 


Bancroft, our 


Greatest of 


PRESENT DAY NOVELISTS. 


We do not recall having heard the 
name of Dr. Robertson Nicoll before he 
made the deliverance upon British and 
American writers and publishers which 
has stirred up so much commotion in 


British writing and publishing circles. 
And our concept of The British Weekly, 
whereof he is the editor, is rather 


sketchy. Nevertheless, he is treated with 
respect as an authority by the British 
press, both literary and “lay,” and, in- 
deed, his remarks show that he knows 
what he is talking about. 

He writes mainly to lay the spectre of 
American literary competition. It had 


been said that the British market was 
About to be flooded with American books, 


Dr. Nicoll, in the first place, does not be- 


lieve it. In the second place, he points 
out that British fiction, o! which he 
mainly speaks, is not a lead'ng industry, 
and that few persons would be injured if 
British fiction were proguced in the 
United States. ‘‘ There are certainly not 
a dozen novélists in this country who 
earn an income of £5,000 a year.” We 
should suppose not. That is a very good 
professional income, on either side of the 
water. It is just what, until within a 
comparatively short time, the President 
of the United States received, and no- 
body has ever refused the Presidency 
upon the ground that he could not af- 
ford to take it. But, goes on Dr. Nicoll, 
“there are not forty novelists in this 
country who can live on the profits of 
their books alone.’’ There are, he com- 
putes, eighty-five who can live by the 
publication of their books in serial as 
well as in volume form. What he means 
by “can live” does not clearly appear; 
but some light may be thrown on it by 
his estimate that not more than sixty 
novelists can hope for a_ thousand 
(pounds) a year, and so that seems to be 
his “irreducible minimum.” 

Suppose that all gains from the United 
States were cut off by their doing their 
own literature. That would not be very 


bad for the British novelist. 


There are, however, only three names 
in the list before me, or at most four, 
who can count on getting more from 
America than from England. There was 
a very striking instance last year of a 
book by a very eminent author, which 
had about three times the circulation in 
America that it had in this country. On 
the other hand, seme writers who have 
a very large public in this country nev- 
er succeed in America. It is not worth 
while for them to copyright their books. 
I estimate that there are about eighty 
novelists who may receive from America 
between £50 and £100 for book rights. If 
they are able to arrange for the publica- 
tion of serials, they will receive more. 
But there are thirteen, I think, for whom 
the suppression of the American market 
would mean a very considerable drop in 
their incomes. I believe I have indicated 
the extent of the possible calamity. 


As for the invasion of the British mar- 
ket by the Americans to the loss and 
damage of the native, that apprehen- 
sion, we think, may be dismissed as en- 
tirely chimerical. Every 
produce its own pictures of manners. 
True, we did not for a long time do it. 
But that was because it was cheaper for 
American publishers to steal British 
nevels than to pay for American. The 
great benefit of the copyright law, in- 
complete as it is as a measure of justice, 
is that it enables American writers to 
offer their wares in fair competition. 
The old British boast which Emerson 
records: ‘‘So long as you do not give us 
copyright, we shall have the teaching of 
you,” has lost its point. It is thanks to 
the international copyright that it has 
done so, 


people must 


aS sees 

THE LECTUREIN EDUCATION. 

In his Forum article on the elective 
system Mr. John Corbin touches 
dentally upon another question of great 
importance to higher education. His 
criticism of ‘the machinery of instruc- 
tion” at American universities brings 
him to a consideration of the 
ment of “attendance at lectures.” He 


inci- 


require- 


regards this feature of college discipline 
as at least a misfortune. In the Middle 
Ages the rarity of books made it neces- 
sary as a means of teaching. To-day the 
tradition survives, though its educational 
value has departed. ‘“ The tolling of the 
college bell dooms hundreds of students 
to hear a necessarily hurried and inartic- 
ulate statement of knowledge which has 
been carefully handled in printed form 
by the most brilliant writers, and to 
which a tutor might refer the student in 
a few minutes’ conference.” So the lect- 
ure system is now of service mainly as a 
police regulation, carrying with it a cer- 
tain compulsion to study, or at any rate 
to appear studious, 

Mr. Corbin makes no comparison in 
this respect with Oxford and Cambridge, 
but it is worth noting that at the English 
universities lectures count for much less 
than with us. No attendance at lectures 
is ever required as a condition for a de- 
gree. An undergraduate’s tutor arranges 
with him what lectures he shall attend, 
but the number is not large, and in the 
term of the final examination it is re- 
duced toa minimum. It frequently hap- 
pens that no record is taken of attend- 
ances, especially at the “‘ combined lect- 
ures,” where the audience consists of 
men from several different colleges. To 
an English undergraduate the whole vo- 
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cabulary of ‘credits’ would be quite 
unintelligible. 

It must be admitted that in no country 
does the higher education. depend as 
much as in former years upon the system 
of academical lectures. Whatever virtue 
resides in the teacher’s personality and 
in“his direct contact with the pupil may 
best be exercised by* means of catechet- 
ical instruction in small classes or in in- 
dividual tuition. The method of mere 
dictation is clumsy and out of date in 
these days of the printing press and the 
mechanical copying apparatus. In many 
cases the lecturer intends ultimately to 
publish his lectures in book forma Why 
not save time and labor by doing so at 
and presenting his class 
copies? 

There is one form of lecture, however, 
which, so far from being obsolescent, is 
only beginning to utilize its opportunt- 
ties. The avowedly popular lecture, open 
to all comers at.a low admission fee or 
without fee at all, will do the real mis- 
sionary work of the educational apos- 
Its great service is in the stimu- 


once 


tolate, 


lus it imparts to hearers previously in- | 


different. How many a young fellow has 
experienced a kind of intellectual “ con- 
version” from listening to a lecture on 
the marvels of astronomy or on the life 
of some great patriot! In itself, the lect- 
ure perhaps teaches little, but if its in- 
spiration lasts long enough to set the 
hearer reading and thinking and observ- 
its value can 

In this way 


ing on his own account, 


searcely be overestimated. 


public library, will do during the 
céntury such a work of “ un.versity ex- 
tension” as is at present scarcely im- 
agined by the most enthusiastic educa- 
tionists. 


WOMANLY NOVELISTS. 

It seems unfortunate that women have 
of late striven in literature to write in a 
way that would challenge comparison 
with men, and the challenge remains, one 
must say, more suggestive of the effort 
than of any similarity of characteristics. 
Whether this effort is due to an intuitive 
recognition of and 
the attempt is made to reach up to mas- 
culine standards of strength to gain at- 
tention, one does not quite know; but 
the fact that one does know is that the 
number of women who write fiction in a 


feminine inferiority 


womanly way are very few. 

To be strong and forceful and to grap- 
ple with conventions and problems has 
grown characteristic of the greater num- 
ber of women fictionists, and these days, 
when anonymous novels appear, more 
than usually daring, one guesses they are 
by women. 

The Currer Bell people of half a cent- 
ury ago were precursors of George El- 
iot and George Sand, and it is from 
these strong types of women writers that 


their sisters of a later day have drawn 


their inspiration, and have evolved their | 


differentiations, the:r emphasized exub- 


erance. These successors are many. We 


all know how far their daring—miscalled | 


genius—has led them in many instances 
beyond the limits of their prototypes. 
But is it as easy to disuover the success- 
ors of the womanly writers?—Miss Bur- 
ney, 
find the womanly author who holds in- 
terest and attention in anything like the 
measure that has been accorded Ralph 
Iron, Zack, Lucas Malet, and a host of 
others any one can name do with the 
reading public? 

The womanly writer need not be nam- 
by-pamby, nor obviously sentimental— 
two pitfalls women writers as a rule shun 
these days with anxiety and eyes fixed 
on some bold promontory where they 
hope to place a pennon, The claim of 
such writers is so often merely 
tional, and never touches the heart or 
mind of the reader, whose astonishment 


sensa- 


is always—advertisements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—a little greater 
than his applause. 

“ L’audace, l’'audace, et toujours l’au- 
dace,” seems the motto so many women 
have assumed, and to “write like a 
man” has ceased to be the strong idea 
with them, for their precedent in dubious 
ways of literature may be discovered now 
in their own sex. 

Perhaps men have felt a compliment 
implied to them by this effort on the part 
of the weaker sex to emulate masculine 
strength. There is an inference, though, 
to be drawn that is the reverse of this, 
that the salient and most characteristic 
feature of the masculine style, as it 


seems to women, is of a coarseness and 


new | 


Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen—to | 


| 





; after page 


| Renunctati 
the popular lecture, supplemented by the | a = 


j after’’; 





freedom from delicacy which their imi- 
tation succeeds in laying bare. 

Women, we have been told on good 
authority, are largely responsible for the 
charm and refinement of life. Why, 
then, one begs to understand, do they in 
their fiction stand outside themselves, as 
it were, and so fail to give to their work 
this refinement and charm that would 
make their presence in literature potent 
for the continuance of an idealizing and 
purifying—if not strengthening—influ- 
ence? 


AD 
UNFRUITFUL READINGS. 
Granting that much is written and read 

for the satisfaction of the moment, and 


| may pass into oblivion without any cause 
with 


for regret, there is also much that goes the 
same way, but which should serve a high- 
er end by being “‘ chewed and digested,” 
and grafted into the mind. In short, much 
of our reading goes for nothing. We often 
meet those who would be ashamed to say 
they had not read this or that, but are not 
ashamed—and almost give the confession 
the air of virtue—to own that, having read, 
they have also forgotten. In such cases, 


| while the eye follows the print, page by 


page, the mind is not in accord with it, but 
effortless and 
purposeless manner among men, women, 
and events that cling around the memory. 
In this condition of mind we may read page 
totally unconscious of what 
they contain, as a soldier may go to sleep 
on the march, and while he keeps his saddle 
has no knowledge of 
he has come. In this sort of reading we 
stand literally light. We are 
self-conscious; and here it is a deadly sin. 
of self, in this as in much 
supreme We lose 
should lose ourselves 
other words, concen- 
trate our minds on what we read. sudging 
by this precept, though trite, its 
“more honored in the breach than in the 


wanders to and fro in an 


(he road over whica 


in our own 


else, is the excellence. 
our time, whereas we 


and save our time; in 
results, 


observance,” for it is only occasionally 
that we find the reader of a book who can 
give a account 
of it. 

This unfruitful reading 
is tae result mainly of defective training. 


Our ww 


thoroughly satisfactory 


inattentive ane 


education has been inefficient. 


have not been taught to—what Sir Isaac 


Newton calls—intend our mind—concentrate 


| it upon one thing; and now we must reap 


the bitter fruit and set vurselves to remedy 
the defect -s best we An carnest ef- 


fort-to exorcise the demon of a wandering 


can, 


mind will soon show us how completely he 
has possession of us. The struggle is sure 
but too, to be 
entered the right 
that it is to 
be fought’ single-handed. Our best friend 
We must, with a resolute 
desire and firm determination, superintend 


to be a severe one, sure, 


successful, if 
spirit. 


upon in 
One thing is certain, 
ecannet help us. 
our nmiinds, first, during short spells of a 
the clock, 


periods of close 


few minutes by and 
in lengthening 


which 


gredually 
attention, 
thoughts are not 
Should they steal a 
should consider our- 
begin the task 


during wandering 


allowed to intrude. 


march upon us, we 


selves defeated and anew, 
until 
firmly established 

Much of the reading thar goes on suffers 
from the disease of hurry which infects our 
life. 
time. In 


the power of concentration becomes 


The operation is often a race against 


making it so we do violence to 


ourselves. For “thought” and “ medita- 
| tion” are not so “swift’’ as Hamlet as- 
sumes them to be wnen he would “ sweep 
to his revenge.’ To speak of thought as 
| immeasurably rapid is but a figure of 
speech. It is said that the action of a 


gnat’s wing may be measured, if it should 
or fifteen times in a 
the of 


sense is measurable in its action. 


beat ten thousand 


second. Even perception any one 
It takes 
It must 
for the 
Sut the wa- 
with a 
read- 
They 
cease to be creatures with the distinguish- 
of and 
once started, for the last 
paraphrase Coleridge— 
their as if they 


fiend doth close behind 


just and hear. 
therefore 


quickest mind to understand. 


so long to 


take a 


see 
measurable time 
down at Lodore” 
rush 


ter never came “ 


more impetuous than some 


ers go through the pages of a book. 
man—" looking before 
fly 


ing nature 
but, 
~to 


page, “and” 


—‘‘ turn head, 
knew a 
them tread.” 

This lighter reading which !s done in our 


lighter moments, and in the Summer days 


no more 


frightful 


when earth and air 


thoughts of 


of our and sea 
suggest and 
bird and beast’’ should be to our minds as 
healthy In most 
of us on the 
world’s work, nature becomes “ sub- 
dued to what it works in’”’; and this is, 
for the most part, not conducive to growth 
on our intellectual side, in 
which are the highest joys of life. We pay 
unconscious homage to the influence of the 
scenes of nature by going to the hills and 
the sea; but they are to us hill and sea, 
We are far from find- 
ing ‘“‘a pleasure in the pathless wood,” 
or ‘“‘a rapture on the lonely shore.” In- 
stead of being hand in glove with nature, 
we are strangers to her, 


year, 
love for ‘“‘ man 
our bodies. 


strength 


exercise to 


who spend our 


our 


and spiritual 


and nothing more. 
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} ONDON, July 5.—The late F. 
W. H. Myers, who was 
something more than a use- 
ful Inspector of Schools and 
President of the Society of 
Psychical Research, left an 
autobiography which is soon to be pub- 
lished. His connection with psychical re- 
search obscured his best gifts in his later 
days. When he published his “ St. Paul,” 
in 1867, and a little later his ‘ Essays, 
Modern and Classical,”’ he was regarded 
as a rising man in literature. His vol- 
ume of poems, “ Renewal of Youth,” and 
his collaboration with Edmund Gurney 
and Frank Podmore in “ Phantasms of 
the Living,” did not add to his scarcely 
achieved status as a man of letters, al- 
though they increased, in a measure, his 
fame among the enthusiasts of psychical 
phenomena. 





Arthur Morrison, author of “ Tales of 
Mean Streets"’ and the Martin Hewitt 
series, has just finished, a new novel 
treating of life in and about the London 
docks thirty years ago. He will be re- 
membered in America through his ‘“* Cun- 
ning Murrell,’”’ published last year on 
both sides of the Atlantic, where it was 
generally well received. 





editor of The 
distinguished 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
Bookman, who recently 
himself by showing how little British 
authors are indebted to America, au- 
thoritatively denies the statement that 
Maeterlinck has gone mad. He says that 
he is positive that the Belgian symbolist 
is in good health and spirits, has been 
enjoying a long bicycle trip in Germany, 
and is now at work on a new volume of 
essays. 





George Meredith in the July number 
of The Author pays a graceful tribute 
to the memory of Sir Walter Besant, 
whom he describes as the “ very beating 
heart" of the Authors’ Society, of which 
Meredith is now President. Sir Walter 
was editor of The Author. Herbert 
Thring, Secretary of the Authors’ So- 
ciety, who put the July number of the 
periodical to press, announces that pub- 
lication will be suspended for August 
and September in order to permit the 
appointment of a fit successor to Sir 
Walter, and to reorganize the work. 
Sir Walter Besant's posthumous auto- 
biography is believed to be thoroughly 
intimate and personal and to throw much 
light upon his career, both as a novelist 
and as the patron and defender of letters. 





John Lane of the Bodley Head and 
William H. Rideing, associate editor of 
The Youth’s Companion, will spend their 
mid-Summer vacation together in Gil- 
bert White's Selborne, five miles away 
from the sound of the railway whistle. 





Frank T. Bullen, whose fame as a 


writer of sea tales and as a real and 


sympathetic interpreter of the sailor's 
life is constantly increasing, has just 
completed a new story under the title 


“Apostles of the South-East.” Since 
the success of “ The Cruise of the Cacha- 
lot,” his first book, his pen has been 
kept busy. 





The sum of the impressions of the 
members of the Whitefriars Club, who 
made a pilgrimage the other day to the 
scenes of Thomas Hardy’s novels, in 
Wessex and principally in Dorsetshire, 
was that interest in the scenery does not 
arise from its own intrinsic beauty, but 
from the novelist’s interpretation of it. 
Many distinguished writers made the pil- 
grimage and were cordially received by 
Hardy and his wife, who is a niece of 
Archdeacon Gifford. 





Frederick Money Coutts, nephew and 
heir of Baroness Burdett-Coutts and a 
poet of some distinction, has completed 
a drama in verse founded upon Arthu- 
rian legends, which will be published in 
the Autumn. 





Inspiréd paragraphs in the dailies and 
weeklies announcing J. M. Barrie’s ap- 


proaching visit to America dwell upon hig 
timid shrinking from all lionizing. Sen- 
sible Americans ought to take the hint 
and not worry poor Mr. Barrie by mak- 
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students of ecclesiastical history regard- 
ing this original rule, which was super- 
seded by that of Pope Nicholas IV., be- 
cause its tendencies were Socialistic. 





Sir Charles Dilke contributes an in- 
troduction to a volume on “ The Aus- 
tralian Federation,” by Sir John A. 
Cockburn, the Agent General for South 
Australia. Sir John settled in South 
Australia in 1875, and has held several 
important official positions there. He 
was Premier from 1889 to 1890, and was 
later one of the representatives of his 
colony at the Federal conferences which 
framed the Commonwealth bill. Without 
doubt he is one of the best authorities 
on the subject. 

Hamilton Fyfe is finishing a short 
biography of Arthur Pinero, dramatist, 
for the English Writers of To-day series 
in Literature. 





It is shown by the will of the late 
William” Lethbridge, a partner in the 
famous book-selling firm of W. H. Smith 
& Son, that he left property worth 
$1,800,000, Years ago Smith discovered 
Lethbridge, then a poor head-master of 
a little public school, and divining his 
business aptitude, placed him in a re- 
sponsible position. 





The late Prof. Peter Guthrie Tait, of 
Edinburgh University, had written and 
published much. Three large volumes 
of his collected papers are now going 
through the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 


In conjunction with Lord Kelvin he wrote | 


a treatise on natural philosophy. He 
also produced with Prof. Balfour Stewart 
“The Unseen Universe,” and he has a 
dozen other titles to his credit in the 
catalogues, besides contributing much to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He was a 
man of strong individuality and some- 
what eccentric. He declined a fellowship 
in the Royal Society; never wore even- 
ing dress, and refused to attend dinner 
parties. 





The purchase of the late 
well’'s economic library by 
smiths Company for $50,000 
preserve it from American bidders is 
both gratifying and damaging. City 
guilds are not supposed to take an in- 
terest in literature and science. The 
Goldsmiths have not yet decided what to 
do with the collection, but it will proba 
bly be made accessible to the public in 
some way. The papers draw a moral 
from the sale and urge other mercantile 
bodies to go and do likewise. 


Prof. Fox- 
the Gold- 
in order to 





The sales at Sotheby's this week in- 
cluded, from Alexander Bain's library, an 
illuminated manuscript copy of “ The 
Book of Hours,’ made in the fifteenth 
century, with the name of Samuel Rog- 
ers, the poet, pasted on the fly leaf. It 
was bought by a private purchaser for 
$3,200, First editions of Johnson, Keats, 
Shelley, and Tennyson also brought good 
prices. E. A. D. 


Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. W. C. Brownell’s paper on Matthew 
Arnold (whose widow, by the way, has just 
died during the past week) in the current 
Scribner's is so well thought out, so fine 
in every way, that it should serve to at- 
tract many readers of a younger generation 
to an author who has passed quickly “ from 
unpopularity, through fame, to comparative 
neglect.” It seems hard to realize that so 
short a time has elapsed since our critical 
taste was truculent; restraint being re- 
garded contemptuously and learning looked 


upon with reverence. Rhetoric pure and 
simple was greatly admired, while curiosity 


and disinterestedness were despised. When, 
in fact, “‘ Arnold's various deductions from 
his cardinal tenet of the value of culture 
seemed insubstantial and trivial,’’ 

Arnold undoubtedly had a mission to per- 
form, and so thoreughly fulfilled it that it 
proves him to have acceptably preached a 
gospel which has been so entirely accepted, 
Mr. Brownell says the great advance which 
has been made in English critical writing in 
the past twenty-five years has largely come 
about through that culture for which Arn- 
old was always pleading, and whose tri- 
umphs he certainly should share. A very 
striking proof of our advance is shown by 


the contrast between the present condi- 
tions and those existing at the time when 


Arnold asked, ‘‘ Why is all the journeyman 
work of literature, as I may call it, so 
much worse done here than it is in 
France?” 


Arnold's work speaks for itself. The gos- 
pel of culture has spread far and wide, 
and its great apostie’s phrases are on the 





flower successively in many seasons, ard 


as long as the consideration to which he | 


consecrates his powers interests readers, 
who care also for clear and charming ond 
truly classic prose.” 

Mr. Brownell first discusses Arnold’s pcr- 
sonality, who he. says is differentiated 
from the writers of his time by the mure 
marked and definite way in which he de- 
veloped his nature and directed his werk 
in accordance with the definite ideal of 
reason, ‘The pursuit of perfection which 
Arnold preached to the world, he followed 
as undeviatingly himself. ‘‘ Sweet reason- 
ableness "' was his chief characteristic: 

His reasonableness was tinctured with 
feeling; his stoicism was human; his tem- 
per affectionate; his aim benevolent, and 
his manner gentle. But he rarely lost the 
poise that he advocated so sedulously, and 
his gentleness for being ingrained failed 
no whit in vivacity or in force. 

Mr. Brownell says that Arnold lacked at 
least the edge of the aesthetic faculty; his 
wit, personal in its pungency, being an in- 


strument rather than a medium. Arnold 
was also by endowment and equipment the 
first of English critics; standing, indeed, 


quite alone: 

No other has his candor, his measure of 
disinterestedness, his faculty of extracting 
their application from the precedents indi- 
cated by culture. * * * Disintefestedness 
pure and simple, disinterestedness to the 
point of detachment, he neither illustrated 
nor believed in; much as he advocated the 
free play of consciousness in dealing with 
subjects of vital concern. He gave the wid- 
est extension to the term moral. As for 
example, when he comments on Voltaire’s 
praise of English poetry—for its greatness 
in moral ideas—but there is unmistakably 
the moral element of purpose in both his 
criticism and his poetry, which ranks him, 
I repeat, as a critic and poet who is not 
merely, nor even mainly, an artist, but is 
an apostle as well. 

Indeed, the keynote of Mr. Brownell’s 
study will be found to lie in his belief, illus- 
trated in various ways, that Arnold's prose 
and verse, fine as it is in style and mat- 
ter, was intended primarily to promulgate 
his ideas; his criticism, even that which is 
most purely literary, being synthetic—even 
didactic: 


He had, it is true, a remarkable gift 


for analysis. Witness his ‘* Emerson,"’ his 
clairvoyant separation of the strains of 
Celtic, Greek, Teutonic inspiration iy Eng- 
lish poetry; his study of Homeric transla- 

ys on Keats and Gray. * * * 
s concerned with the signifi- 
cance of the object, once clearly perceived 
and determined. * * He unfolds his 
theme and lets it speak for itself, but he is 
prodigiously interested in the process, and 
we in turn are interested in the happy 
fashion in which he conducts it. 

Mr. Arnoid was always greatly interested 
in practical, every-day matters and political 
questions; Mr. Brownell declaring that with 
the former's genealogy and environment he 
could nardly be otherwise. Therefore we 
find him much interested in the questions 
of the day—the Burial bill, the Deceased 
Wife's Sister bill, the law of bequest and 
entail, the Crimean War, the Irish home- 
rule question, ritualism, better secondary 
education, and the classics versus the 
eciences. Not only his social, political, and 
religious writings, but his literary criti- 
cism as well being explained by the fact 
that he was a son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby; 
his environment being that of present-day 
England. 

Mr. Brownell divides his consideration of 
Arnold's literary output into separate ex- 
amination of his prose and verse; taking up 
and carefully analyzing Arnold's methods, 
results, and the influence exerted upon his 
day. He was remarkably individual both 
in his outlook and in his treatment of a 
subject. His intellectual life was passed 
entirely in the world of ideas; his criticism 
being especially distinguished through be- 
ing wholly non-scientific. His subjects are 
almost always an idea, or associated ideas, 
and were frequently illustrated through his 
description of some personality; culture, 
of course, being his central theme. 

His distinction as a religious writer has 


never been fully recognized, being personal- 
ly of a deeply religious nature, actively 
Christian, as opposed to the morality of 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Mr. 
Brownell says that Arnold's criticism, lit- 
erary, social, and religious, is greatly en- 
hanced by the limpidity of his style; a 
word signifying a much more positive qual- 
ity than can be conveyed by the term 
** clearness."’ 


Mr. Brownell’s presentment of Arnold's 
poetry is unusually interesting. There will 


probably be little opposition to his state- 
ment that Arnold's verse will never be pop- 
ular, from the fact that it appeals to moods 
which are infrequent. “ His poetry is in 
the mass addressed to the mood of moral 
elevation,”’ a not too usual frame of mind; 
while on the aesthetic side also it is a 
little weak. It ls quite independent of mu- 
sicalness, if not in the mass unmusical. 
Poetic quality is sometimes lacking, al- 
though Arnold's verse is far more apt to 
be unmusical than unpoetic. But: 


Not only does his poetry satisfy because 
it is sound without being conventional, but 
truth is positively its inspiration as well as 
its guide. * * Arnold occupies a place 
by himself. He inhabits the serene uplands 
 § tic thought, where the mind and the 
soul receives, at feast at intervals, a stim- 
ulant sustenance, however rarified the at- 






ay 


Robert Barr in “Success.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Our attention has been called to a com- 


| Barrs in the world, and we cannot be ab- 
solutely certain that the one who signed 
the communication to your columns is the 
| one who ought to have received our check, 








; but the Robert Barr who wrote “ The 
| Great Mogul,” which appeared in Suc- 
cess of October, 1900, is the only one of 
that name well known to lovers of fic- 
; tion on both sides of the water. Our 
| right to print this story exclusively in 
| Suceess was derived from its purchase 
| by us from the 8. S. McClure Literary 
| Syndicate—one of the best known and 
most reliable in Europe or America. The 


price paid so closely approximates the price 


which your correspondent claims to be 
the value of his stories that we have 
little doubt that your Mr. Barr and our 
Mr. Barr are one and the same, and that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| he has perhaps forgotten for the moment 
| 

| 


the part which that peculiarly modern 
creation ‘“‘the literary syndicate” plays 
| in bringing the right story and the right 
| periodical together. 

We regret that Mr. Barr has not been 
a reader of Success, for he would other- 
wise have known that our literary com- 


petition of which he speaks was of a some- 
what unusual character, and one that 
need not have caused him concern in the 


matter of literary reputation. In March 
last we called our readers into council 
| upon the dozen or more stories which 
| we had published in Success during the 
previous six months. We asked them to 
determine by vote which were the six 
best stories out of the twelve, and laid 


down as a criterion not the question of 


literary merit per se, but of value to the 
world. Mr. Barr's triumph in winning 
fifth prize was, therefore, a moral rather 
than a literary one. Had the criterion 
| been different, he would doubtless have 
| scored a literary triumph of even greater 
magnitude—perhaps even first prize—par- 
ticularly as Mr. Twain and Mr. Alden 
were not among the “ contestants’ in our 
columns. 0. 8 MARDEN, 
New York, July 3, 1901. 


| CECE 
To Preserve Fraunces’s Tavern. 


It is announced by the Secretary of the 
| American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society that a hearing will be had before 
the Board of Public Improvements at 23 
Park Row, July 40, at 2 P. M., on the 
proposition to create a park for the pur- 
pose of preserving the historic Fraunces’s 
Tavern. The plan is to have the city take 
the western half of the block bounded by 
Pearl, Broad, and Water Streets and Coen- 
ties Slip, remove all the buildings thereon 
except the tavern, and ultimately restore 
the latter to its original appearance. It is 
estimated that the whole cost of the park 
and tavern will not exceed $500,000, while 
if the tavern is once saved in the midst 
of a public park the historical and patriotic 
interests of the city may be relied on to 
take care of the restoration. The American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society 
hopes that every New Yorker who is at 
all interested in the matter will attend 
the hearing, while clubs who cherish, in the 
least degree, the spirit of civic pride as well 
as of National patriotism, should send 
delegates to represent them at the hearing. 








CIVIC MORALS. 


“The Autocrats,” by Charles K. 
Lush, is a story of real life ainong 
the tinancial and political rulers of a 
modern American city. It carries 


the large moral which a true picture 
“from the inside” of these men’s 
activities has for every citizen. The 
Outlook says of it: 


“One of the most dramatic stories yet 
written on the subject of pelted machina- 
tions and on the meth of capitalists in 
combining and fleecing the public under the 
guise of acting for its good. plot turns 
wu the effort to secure a street railway fran- 
chise in a Western city. The characters are 
lifelike and palpitate with vitality and the 
marvelous brain power that creates mcdern 
enterprise. The author makes us see what 
the modern trust means, and the part played 
in it by bankers, newspa; men, and politi- 





ians, small and large. story is charged 
with atmosphere and y- "These is a 
love tale which comes to a happy issue.” 


$1.50, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square, New York, 
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A NOVEL OF COUNTRY 
CHARACTERS, 
Novel readers have of late shown 


special pleasure in stories of le 
far removed from the cities, e 
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MAILBAG HINTS. 
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Thackeray’s Writings in French. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In relation to your remarks about Thack- 
eray in French, William Hughes should be 
remembered. Among a great number of 
English works, he translated, with faith- 
fulness and vivacity, the “ Yellow-Plush 
Papers.” Thackeray wrote in French; if 
there had been an international copyright 
he ‘might have “ executed" his novels in 
both languages. He did more “hack '’ work 
in Paris than is well known, collaborating 
with a cousin of his. See his melodrama 
of “ Penmarck Abbey,” a dramatization of 
“Mary, the Maid of the Inn,” (Englished 
from the original, De Witt's Plays, New 
York City.) It is true that Mr. Smith, 
lately deceased, assured me that it was 
the cousin's work; but the greater light ab- 
sorbs the less—what has the cousin clse- 
where done? That W. M. could write as 
good French as Maquet, Percival, “ Old 
Nick” (Forgues)—who will doubt? Any 
one in the French capital who will look 
at an old reading room catalogue will be 
surprised to see what was put into Eng- 
lish—the freedom to pirate had something 
to do with it, or why were “ Robin Hood,” 
Reynolds's “ Mysteries,” and Ainsworth in- 
troduced to the Gaul when masterpieces 
were obtainable? 

Remember the wonderful “ Burns" ren- 
dered into the Breton dialect so as to have 
the rustic tang! 

HENRY L. WILLIAMS. 

Pearl River, N. Y., June 20, 1001. 
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A Farm for Teachers. 


fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The letter in THe New York TIMES 
SaTuRDAY Review of May 18, signed “ In- 
itiated,” presents the hardships of a farm- 
er’s life. The solitude of the country is 
most effectually banished by good books, 
magazines, and daily papers. Cultivated 
people one may not always find, but an 
eminent poet has said, ‘ Often in a wooden 
house a golden room you'll find.” 

The farm mentioned at $15 an acre, if well 
fenced would make an ideal sheep farm, or, 
if made into a fruit farm, would give so 
much pleasure to the * working bees’ that 
there would be no drones in the hive. 

INTERESTED. 


New York, June 11, 1901. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 

“ Bread-Winner's"’ plan is an excellent 
one if it couid be carried out; in the first 
place the deed of the property would have 
to be made out in the name of a person or 
corporation, and for this reason, if for no 
other, it would be necessary to form a club 
@r society, have a meeting of members, 
elect cificers, Directors, and a board of 
managers before anything definite could 
be arranged; it certainly would be advisa- 
bic to Graw up a set of simple by-laws gov- 
erp'ng the club, limiting the power of the 
officers or managers to incur indebtedness 
and ; roviding for the running of the estab- 
Msiimeni, ot each member would want to 
have things her own way and might even 
go so far as to invite friends to come and 
partake of the benefits of the farm with- 
out paying anything for the privilege. The 
President should be one of the Board of 
Managers, which should have power to 
settle questions in dispute, pass upon the 
admission of new members, provide ways 
ana means of running the farm, allot tasks 
te be performed, &c.; the Treasurer should 
be required to keep a strict account and 
some method be provided for having funds 
in bank to meet necessary expenses. 

Why would it not be a good idea to make 
the admission fee $50, one-half of which 
the by-laws could provide should be placed 
in a specified bank as a permanent fund not 
tv be withdrawn, the interest on which 
would be ample to pay taxes in a country 
place; young workers would not feel like 
joining the club now with no immediate 
prospects of living on the farm, without 
some assurance that the club would remain 
in existence for years to come and have 
funds at all times to meet taxes and as- 
sessments so that the property would not 
be sold for debt long before they had given 
up active life as “ brain workers "' and were 
ready to retire. It certainly would be best 
to make the “ husbands" eligible, as their 
help will be needed in the heavy work, 
plowing, haying, planting, &c 

As the admission fee is small, there 
should be, | think, some provision made 
that members who spend only a part of 
each year on the farm should pay, say, a 
dullar or two a week while there, this 
weekly payment to cease at the expiration 
of ten years after becoming a member or 
to cease immediately upon a member tak- 
ing up his or her permanent abode in the 
house, as in that event any member would 
certainly earn his or her board if the farm 
is to be worked on a paying basis. 

“Initiated ” seems to think that an in- 
telligent, cultivated woman could not re- 
main contented on a farm for any length 
of time after spending the greater part of 
her life in the city; this may be so, but 
what would prevent her from returning to 
the city if she wished to? I am sure the 
small amount expended by her would be 
well invested even if she remained there 
only a year or two, and there are any num- 
ber of women who would make themselves 
contented and would rather live in the 
country for the remainder of their lives 
than be dependent on city friends or rela 
tives. CO-WORKER. 

New York, June 12, 1901. 


Mr. Dana and Mattoids. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revtew. 

I hope Mr. Dana does not intend to be 
rude, but it seems to me that he has un- 
necessarily gone out of his way in applying 
epithets to people who differ from him tn 
certain literary conclusions, and as _ the 
class which he condemns for such differing 
opinions is a large and growing one, and 
embraces names and persens even in his 
own city—Judges, lawyers, newspaper men, 
&c.—the peers of Mr. Dana in intelligence, 
whom he would not dare personally to face 
with such aspersions as he indulges in 
print, he shows himself inconsistent as 
well as reckless. As a specimen of incon- 
sistency, I quote from his opening para- 
graph: ‘ The question, (Bacon vs. Shakes- 
peare,) however, continued to be agitated 





or, rather, advocated, because few scholars 
regarded it seriously. Some men of note, if 
not of learning, took it up, and Lord Pal- 
merston is said to have been a convert.” 
Certainly this is eminently respectable com- 
pany. 

Mr. Dana goes on to say: “ Such people 
have received the scientific name of mat- 
toids "’"—a word apparently borrowed from 
the Italian alienist, Lombroso, as it is not 
found in many dictionaries or encyclo- 
pedias. If euphemistic, a critic Hke Mr. 
Fisk, uses the expression “ eccentric; "' if 
addicted to slang, another would say 
“eranks."’ The use made, in the article, of 
this term ‘* mattoids “ is to designate those 
who have *: obsessions '’—doing things “ un- 
der the domination of an idea, which ts, 
as a rule, foolish”—in Mr. Dana's esti- 
mation. 

Mr. Dana's knowledge of the biliteral 
cipher is evidently neither ample no ac- 
curate. The fact is that the presentation 
in the book he criticises is by fae simile 
pages from the original Latin edition of De 
Atgmentis Scientiarum, published by Bacon 
in 1624, and by a verbatim reproduction of 
the first English translation of the work, 
published in 1640. This cipher is explained 
for the first time in the 1623 Latin edition, 
though invented by Bacon in 1579, and used 
during the remainder of his life. The ex- 
planation is Bacon's own, and this cipher 
has been the basis of the most important 
cipher systems that are in use in the world 
to-day. 

Long before I had more than a passing 
and superficial knowledge of Bacon's bilit- 
eral cipher, I had observed what all careful 
students of Elizabethan literature have 
noted and remarked upon in the original 
editions, that the italic letters in some of 
the books were in two or more forms. 
Later, when an original De Augmentis 
came into my hands, | saw there a clear 
explanation and elaborate illustration of a 
cipher that required simply a biformed al- 
phabet. Bacon there speaks of the time of 
its invention as in his youthful days while 
in Paris. It is first mentioned in his ‘* Ad- 
vancement of Learning,"’ published in 1605, 
with a hint of its importance. This was 
twenty-five years after its invention, Kight- 
een years later still, in 1623, we find it 
fully elaborated, at no small cost and pains, 
this still further emphasizing its value aft- 
er forty-three years of time. These facts, 
in themselves, would suggest that the orig- 
inator had tested its practicability. The 
discovery of its application to the italic let- 
ters in differing forms in the original edi- 
tions of Bacon's works has proved that it 
was made the medium (in no “ spiritual- 
istic ’’ way) for the transmission of those 
secrets concerning Bacon without the rev- 
elation of which many things in his life 
seemed obscure and paradoxical. 

As Bacon said in his History of King 
Henry Seventh, ‘‘ We shall make our judg- 
ment upon the things themselves, as they 
give light one to another, and (as we can) 
dig truth out of the mine.” 

Spurred on by the fascination of an im- 
portant discovery, and by its development, 
as the concealed story was unfolded, letter 
by letter, word by word, revealing the hid- 
den life, the secret thoughts and emotions 
of that great mind and personality, con- 
cerning which but the half has been known, 
| have examined over 7,000 pages of rare 
and priceless old original editions, placed at 
my disposal by the courtesy of private col- 
lectors in this country and in England, or 
found in our public libraries, and in that 
greatest of all receptactes of literary treas- 
ures, the British Museum. Every italic let- 
ter on those 7,000 pages has been set down 
in its proper group, classified according to 
the rules of the cipher, and the peculiar 
characteristics of each letter studied until 
they became as familiar as the face of a 
friend. The results of the deciphering so 
far published fill 368 pages of the book un- 
der discussion. It would be a vivid imagi- 
nation, indeed, that could create an _ his- 
torical narrative such as the eipher re- 
veals. I have earned the right to speak 
with confidence of what this research has 
brought to light. 

In conclusion, and I speak from knowl- 
edge gained at fearful cost, [ say with the 
utmost positiveness that there is no more 
doubt as to the existence of both the Word 
Cypher and the Bi-literal Cypher, in the 
works of Francis Bacon, nor as to his au- 
thership of the Shakespeare plays, and cer- 
ta’n other works accredited to other names, 
than there is as to the existence of stars 
which only students of astronomy have 
known. 

Soe long as the “ Baconian theory” re- 
mained a matter of literary opinion mere- 
ly, all had a right to their own, but no one 
has the right to place his prepossessions 
against facts which he has not properly in- 
vestigated, and then charge that the resuit 
of the careful investigations of others leads 
to “ stupendous misrepresentations ’ and tw 
*mittoidal products."’ 

ELIZABETH WELLS GALLUP. 

Detroit, Mich., June 16, 1901. 


a 
A Remedy for the Schools. 


Vo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

To an old teacher the illustration of ed- 
ucational failure given to-day under the 
heading ‘* Startling Replies Made to Board 
of Regents’ Questions" is extremely inter- 
esting, as indicating change of aim and 
method in the wholesale training of the 
young idea, with sadly little change of mo- 
tive. Teachers of the young are still work- 
ing to requirement instead of from inspira- 
tion. The requirements of a decade ago 
were emerging from word worship and the 
Gradgrind of fact (taught according to 
given authorities in the lower grades, to be 
corrected according to later ones in the up- 
per) into an era of fads in which the 
schools of to-day are blossoming all sorts 
of ways at once. 

Yet the outlook is not wholly discourag- 
ing. Any movement is better than no 
movement, and we have at least come out 
of the old stagnation. The old “ results” 
taught the schools that something was 
wrong, and a blind grasp at principle was 
made, but under the handicap of a mistaken 
school organization. It was inevitable that 
the first evolution should be an epoch of 
specialties and the next results a smatter- 
ing of this, that, and everything, with little 
more real knowledge of anything. The les- 
son is obvious enough, and as the desire of 
the schools is still plainly to “‘ move on” 
we may reasonably hope fer more serious 
attention to the beginnings of mind and 
scholarship in the primary grades, more of 


ee 


co-ordination in the knowledge imparted 


throughout, and more of modesty in state- 
ment of truth or error at the close of the 
course, 

I am tempted to cull from my own collec- 
tion of illustrative examination blunders, 
closed five years ago. . Take, for instance: 

“A code is the style or manner of which 
a procedure is proceeded."’ This, from a pu- 
pl) who ts believed old enough and schooled 
enough to be able to define a “ code,”’ indi- 
cates, to say the least, a “ state of mind.” 
The mind, however, is latent, and the ques- 
tion “ What is a code?" hasn't roused it. 
It is a mind to which clear ideas are almost 
unknown, and of the few it has, a list might 
be made without putting down a “ code.” 
The significant fact is that it has been 
passed from grade to grade until it came to 
where this wild question confronted it. 

‘Paragraphs should increase in meaning 
and in sound,’’ Here is a erudity for which 
no school need blush. The pupil thinks 
truly, but lacks power to accurately ex- 
press. This may be for lack of practice in 
language, (a better omission than that of 
thought from the * language lessons’ in- 
dicating the characteristic replies cited 
from the Regents’ papers,) or, in spite of 
good training, from a natural unreadiness. 

“The brain is the hollow cavity in the 
skull." This illustrates the value of the 
lecture system for pupils whe have not 
had what constitutes a good primary edu- 
cation. A lstener at one of Prof. Huxley's 
lectures, who had inspired the speaker by 
an expression of the most absorbed and in- 
telligent attention, approached the profes- 
sor at the close, expressing delight with 
the lecture, and a great desire to ask “ just 
one question. Was the medulla oblongata 
inside or outside of the skull?” 

“The annals ply a very inevitable resem- 
blance to a serene island." This is evidently 
a crazy attempt at a repetition of text. 
The writer had a classmate in eighth-year 
work who seldom did any better. 

“Arnold proved to be a traitor in the 
topie cf Arnold's treason.” Evidently, the 
“topical recitation’ had been the method 
pursued by this student, and history had 
arranged itself cn an entirely new plan. 
The fault, however, was not with recita- 
tion by topics, but with the suddenness of 
history's entrance into this unprepared pu- 
pil’s field of study. History begun in the 
nursery and taught in connection witn 
everything that has a history finds a more 
intelligent discussion under the pen of the 
candidate for graduation. 

* We feel that we have done all that is in 
our power for an education attained to a 
full appreciation diligently which will con- 
tinue the once begun example of their 
lives.’"’ This from a retrospective essay 
upon a school life just closing. The puzzle 
of it is, how did ever a mind so chaotic 
travel up through the grades side by side 
with intelligent students? Upon what 
theory were promotions made in the school 
that made and finished this scholar? And 
what are reading and writing worth to 
the pupil who cannot gather the meaning 
of his text and can write only nonsense? 

Such are the questions the schools are 
leurring by. And, let me suggest a step 
by which progress might be greatly accel- 
erated. Examination papers are extant, 
and would be accessible to a committee of 
the National Association, sufficient for an 
immediate research. Let such a commit- 
tee, which woula have to be a large, de- 
voted, and tactful one, make an extensive 
study of the most recent results in written 
expression of the school course everywhere, 
as found. in the papers of graduates. 
Though the study be comparative, all 
schools that are “ progressive’’ in any 
good sense would co-operate. Let the ob- 
ject of the inquisition be not to find fault 
with any one, or to publish failures, (which 
are better never mentioned, unless to call 
attention to needed change,) but to find 
the schools that produce the least percent- 
age of vagueness and conceit and the 
strongest general grasp upon truth. The 
orgenization, methods, and teaching motive 
of such schools might then be treated in 
such a way as to impart a powerful im- 
petus to school progress. 

ELLEN E. KENYON WARNER. 

No. 108 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 15, 1901. 
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More Answers From School 
Children. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review 

In THE NEw YorK TIMES SATURDAY RE- 
view of June 15 I read that most interest- 
ing and amusing account of some of the 
ridiculous answers which an examiner of 
the Board of Regents had noted as having 
been given by children whose knowledge of 
the subject they were being examined in 
was somewhat misty. I enjoyed the article 
very much and yesterday I took it home 
and read it to some teachers who were busy 
correcting the papers of children now be- 
ing examined in the Brooklyn public 
schools. They all appreciated THE Satur- 
Day Review's stories, and could tell of 
many experiences similar to those of the 
Albany examiner; from the papers right be- 
fore them they read me a number of an- 
swers that will compare with those given 
by vou. A few that were particularly funny 
I made a note of, thinking they might be 
of interest to other teachers who had read 
the article referred to. 

To one little boy, taking an examination 
in physiology in accordance with the State 
law which makes this study compulsory, 
even in the lower grades, the mysteries of 
molars, bicuspids, canines, &c., were entire- 
ly unknown. In answer to the question, 
‘‘ Name three different kinds of teeth,” he 
naively replied, ‘‘ Ordinary teeth, decayed 
teeth, and false teeth.” I suppose the ob- 
servant young man was of the opinion that 
the ‘three kinds of teeth’’ followed each 
other in that order of succession. 

In a physical geography examination, a 
little girl volunteers this startling infor- 
mation: ‘‘ A volcano is a ball of fire. When 
it empties it sometimes empties into houses. 
The trembling can be heard for miles 
away.” 

In an examination in spelling and defini- 
tions in the fourth grade, a class of girls 
seemed to be singularly troubled by the word 
“bazaar.” Sald qne scholar: “A bazaar 
is a place where a man has his hair cut and 
fixed in a proper manner.” Another little 
girl was of the opinion that “ A bazaar is a 
King that has everything to say in his own 
country, and nobody can go against it." 
Presumably nobody can go against the for- 








tunate country. Still another little girl 
rought to solve the problem by substitu- 
tion. Said she, ‘ Bazaar should be Pizarro; 
a& man who is now dead.” 

Another word that seemed to cause much 
difficulty was “ brackish,’ and one child 
thought that brackish meant “ Something 
like a brake,’ while another said: “ Brack- 
ish, consisting of, or pertaining to,. little 
fancy articies."’ But the briefest and best 
answer, perhaps, was that of a little girl 
who put simply: “ Brackish,” ‘‘ porcelain- 
ish." Evidently in their minds “ brackish " 
had something to do with either brackets 
or with bric-Aa-brac. 

I suppose that all teachers receive many 
answers that they laugh -over or would 
if it were not too serious a matter to them. 
{I say with the writer of last Saturday's 
article, ‘‘ Poor little heads.” F. A. 8. 


Wendell’s Literary History. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I wonder what Mr. Barrett Wendell 
means on Page 150 of his “ Literary His- 
tory of America’ by the statement that 
our war of 1812 was the only foreign war 
in our history, with the exception of that 
with Spain recently. 

Did he forget our little war with Mexico 
in the “ forties,"’ or did he ignore it pur- 
posely for some mysterious reason? Result- 
ing, as it did, in the acquisition of so much 
contiguous territory, it was, in some re- 
spects, more important for our legitimate 
expansion than was the war with Spain. 

Again, am | right in questioning his accu- 
racy on Page 440, where he states that the 
disappearance of our foreign commerce 
was due cntirely to an “extreme dpplica- 
tion of the policy of protection ’’? It seems 
to me that the, Confederate cruisers, under 
Semmes and others, were the first and 
prime cause of the disappearance. 

I don't think he is altogether just in the 
assertion, on Page 517, that, ‘‘so far, to 
be sure, the American theatre has pro- 
duced no work that can claim serious con- 
sideration."" Is not some of the work of 
William Young and George H. Boker wor- 
thy of “serious consideration’’? Surely 
Young's “* Pendragon "’ must be pretty good 
literature, else Stedman and Hutchinson 
would not have given it so much promi- 
nence in their “ Library of American Lit- 
erature."’ 

1 read Wendell's book with great inter- 
est, and, I trust, with some profit. Still, I 
found these and other errors of minor im- 
portance, besides some curious expressions 
—see Page 172—which may or may not be 
mere typographical slips. But it is a smad 
business to pick out trifling flaws in an 
otherwise admirable work. 

One carnot but regret that the author 
has limited his work to American writers 
who have passed away. As well present 
“Hamlet "’ with the Prince of Denmark 
left out as a book purporting to give the 
history of American literature, omitting 
all criticism or notice of the work of such 
eminent contributors as Howells, Stedmaa, 
James, Crawford, Bret Harte, Garland, 
Gilder, Riley, Conway, R. H. Stoddard, 
Stockton, Mitchell, John Hay, R. W. Cham- 
bers, Van Dyke, Mabie, and others who 
might be named. That they are still with 
us is surely no reason for their exclusion 
from literary history. 

What would be thought of a new Amer- 
ican history which would take no account 
ot such imposing figures as McKinley, 
Cleveland, and Diaz? 

THOMAS B. CONNERY. 

New York, July 3, 1901. 


Mr. Aldenand Hall C aine. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

Mr. Alden, in his letter which appeared tn 
THE NEw YorkK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
of June 29 proceeds in his characteristic 
way to “cut up” an equally able literary 
co-worker, after disclaiming any intention 
to prejudice the main contention that Mr. 
Hall Caine is engaged in with his publishe 
ers. By discussing very freely alleged cole 
lateral defects in the serial that the editors 
of The Ladies’ Magazine have seen fit to 
discontinue the publication of on other 
grounds, and by doing so in a way that 
may be intended to be prejudicial to the 
work in hand, Mr. Alden appears to have 
betrayed the insincerity of the disclaimer 
with which he premises his criticism. 

It would seem that if a writer should see 
fit to make a study of contemporaneous 
politics, either Italian or American or Eng- 
lish, and incorporate those studies in a 
novel, he should be permitted to adopt’ his 
own point of view. And if Mr. Alden leans 
toward the anti-Socialistic or the anti-Cler- 
ical, it 1s sheer despotism for him to ate 
tempt to bend the fellow who has deliber- 
ately adopted the pro-Socialistic or the pro- 
Clerical to his individual view by abusing 
him. But while fiction that deals with the 
tactional division of modern politics is 
profitless from the standpoint of the reader 
who delves into it for the unadulterated 
pleasure of the sense, it is equally value- 
less as scientific treatise on the subject as 
would be a modern journalistic article on 
current municipal intrigue. Yet the writer 
has the privilege of choosing his ground. 

As to his claim that a knowledge of the 
modern Latin tongue is essential to a com- 
prehension of the Italian character, is it 
permissible to ask Mr. Alden if there is 
not an educated Italian from Venetia to 
Calabria who can speak the English with 
sufficient accuracy to make his views clear 
to “an intelligent man?” If there is 
not, Mr. Caine would as well come to 
America to make his study and mix with 
our numerous colony of the degenerate sons 
of the ‘“‘ Holy Roman Empire” and have 
them vociferously insist, with outstretched 
palm, “ giva da mon.” 

The friendship or enmity of a literary 
free lance like Mr. Alden, who can, like 
Bottom, “ play the lion’ and “‘roar that 
(‘twill) do any man’s heart good to hear,” 
or personate Thisby and “ speak in a mon- 
strous little voice * * * as gently as any 
sucking dove,"" are things to be reckoned 
with! Why doesn’t Mr. Caine suspend his 
novel writing for a season until he can cor- 
ral, to use a Western Americanism, the au- 
thor of ‘ Stalky & Co."’ anywhere between 
Brattleborough in “The States” and 
Bloemfontein or Pretoria in those other 
States, and, like Helena, implore him: 


O! teach me how to look and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius’ heart. 


FINDLAY SACKETT. 
Madison, N. J., July 3, 1901. 
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Ludwig, a Saxony Tailor, Recent- 
ly Dead. Believed Himself to Be. 


in Saxony, there 
died a short time since a 
tailor named Ludwig, who 
always declared himself to 
be the son of the Duke of 
Reichstadt, and from the 
documents collected by the police of Chem- 
nitz it would seem that the validity of 
the man’s claim is at least worthy of seri- 
@us consideration. 

This soi-disant grandson of Napolean 
ved in a modest tenement which shel- 
tered several families of respectable work- 
ing people. The walls of Ludwig's rooms, 
however, Were literally covered with old 
prints representing Napoleon and the Dike 
of Reichstadt. Ludwig himself was a small 
man, very fragile in appearance, and ecn- 
tirely lacking in elegance, yet having a 
certain distinction of manner not ordinarily 
found in tradesmen of his standing. His 
face, with its long chin, delicate nostrils, 
and high, broad forehead, was most iater- 
esting to a student of physiognomy. 

His story, as he told it in a timid, heeti- 
tating voice, was simple enough. He le- 
lieved himself to have been born in 1832, 
but he was ignorant whether his mother 
was an Au“‘rian or a German. All that 
he was cert...n of was that at the age of a 
few weeks he was given into the keeping 
of a tailor at Wurzen, a small commune, 
lying between Leipsic and Dresden Hia 
foster father, who was a Protestant, had 
the child baptized almost immediately, and 


T Chemnitz, 





his name appears on the church register 
as Ludwig. The boy’s board was paid 
regularly for many years by a lawyer of 


Wurzen named Sulzberger. 

At about the same time—that about 
1832—a then unknown woman purchased 
the estate of Nischwitz, near Wurzen, and 
took up her residence there. She was 
called the Baroness Ritzenberg, but no one 
ever heard of her having either husband or 
children of that name. Strange rumors 
Were soon afloat, however, about the 
Baroness; it was reported that |ittle Lud- 
wig was her son, and it was even whis- 
pered that the Duke of Reichst&t was 
his father. The origin of these rumors 
Was never ascertained. Ludwig said that 
when he went to the park at Nisehwitz, 
as a little child, the Baroness always ca- 
ressed him and gave him bonbons, if she 
was sure that she was wmobserveg™. So 
persistent was this rumor as to the parent- 
age of Ludwig that when he reached the 
age of seventeen he wished to take legal 
steps to compel Mme. de Ritzenberg to 
recognize him as her son. But unfortunate- 
ly for Ludwig, he had not the money neces- 
sary for meeting the cost of such pro- 
ceedings, and the Baroness died about 1870, 
carrying her secret with her to the grave. 
She willed her estate to the commune of 
Wurzen, making provision, however, that 
it might be bought back for a fixed sum 
within a certain period of time by the 
Baron de Busse, who had been her business 
agent for more than twenty years. The 
Baron took advantage of this proviston, 
but some years later the estate passed out 
of his possession. 

Although always believing himself to be 
the son of the Duke of Reichstadt, Ludwig 
was forced by his poverty to learn a trade, 
and he chose that of his foster father. At 
eighteen he started out to travel through 
Germany, and for twenty years he repeated 
his story to the Courts and Chanceries of 
Europe. He had no political aspirations; all 
he asked for was a sufficient pension to 
enable him to live in accordance with the 
station which he believed to be his by right 
of birth. But no one listened to him. Aus- 
tria had not forgotten the troubles that 
the first Reichstadt had caused her, and 
was therefore especially deaf to his claims. 
The King of Saxony seemed at first to be 
interested in the young man, but this feeble 
encouragement was soon withdrawn. Then 
Ludwig's hopes centred in France, and hay- 
ing saved up a little money through in- 
dustry at his trade, he went in 1869 to 
Paris and asked for an audience with Na- 
poleon III. But he never received any reply 
to his request, and he was soon forced to 
return to Stuttgart and his tailoring. 

It was not long after his return to Ger- 
many that Ludwig received a letter ad- 
dressed to “His Highness the Prince 
Joseph Eugene Napoleon, at Stuttgart.” 
This letter, which was dated July 22, 1869, 
was signed by one Daniel de Kassny, who 
said that he had lived on terms of inti- 
macy with the Duke of Reichstadt and that 
he knew Ludwig’s mother to be the Baron- 
ess Ritzenberg. As a proof of his state- 
ments, the writer mentioned a little scar 
on Ludwig's breast, which he asserted was 
from a wound received when the child was 
taken by force from his father and mother. 
This mark Ludwig bore to the day of his 
death. 

In March, 1870, shortly after the Franco- 
Prussian war was declared, Ludwig re- 
ceived at Stuttgart another mysterious let- 
ter, this one bearing a red seal and stamped 
with the Imperial crest. The letter was 
brought to Ludwig’s employer by a strange 
messenger and contained but one sentence, 
which begged “ his Imperial Highness” to 
wait patiently for a recognition of his 
rights. This paper was always carefully 
treasured by Ludwig. The watermark in- 

dicated efther Italian or French manufac- 
ture, but the writing, though evidently dis- 
guised, was undeniably the work of a Ger- 
man hand, Being unable to follow any 
other course, Ludwig did wait patiently, 
and meanwhile, believing that a Napoleon 
muSt necessarily be a Catholic, he embraced 
that faith. 

Perhaps the strangest of all the strange 
documents in Ludwig's possession was 
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meek: ‘ean the “Catholic Vicar of the 
Church and Garrison at Stuttgart,” which 
attests the fact that “ Prince Joseph Eu- 
gene Napoleon Bonaparte was received into 
the communion of the Catholic Church the 
first day of January, 1872." It is not prob- 
able that any dignitary of the Chureh 
would assume the responsibility of enter- 
ing such statements upon the Church roks 
on the sole representation of an unrecog- 
niged claimant, and Ludwig always as- 
s@rted that the vicar received convincing 
proofs of his identity from both Paris and 
Rome. 

But this identity was never to be estab- 
lished in the eyes of the world, and poor 
* Ludwig died with the cryel riddle that had 
poisoned his life still unsolved. When he 
was middle-aged he marred a woman of 
humble origin, who shared with him his 
belief and hopes, and whé signed the an- 
nouncement of her husband's death, *‘ Clara 
Ludwig Bonaparte, born Wendt." Ludwig 
never had a child, and it is therefore safe 
to assert that this branch of the Reich- 
stadts is now extinct. A. lL. EATON. 

— | 
The Swamp and the Swampers.* 

This is a historv of a little low part of 
New York City which has been the seat 
of a single trade since the early Dutch 
beginnings of the metropelis; but practical- 
ly it is a history of the men who haye 
done business there. The most prominent 
of them are named in a panegyrical way 
that produces a smile—the “ artocratic”’ 
Thornes, the *‘ cultured "’ Healys, the “ gen- 
tlemanly ” Lees, the “ moneyed” Fayer- 
weathers, the ‘genial’ Palens, the 
* steadfast and solid"’ Ladews, the “ hon- 
| 





” 


orable Ishams, and many more who 
“form a galaxy of merchants * * * in 
the hide and leather bustness.”’ 

This reminds one of the solemn bawling 
of Oriental fruitsellers: ‘‘In the name of 
the Prophet—figs! ”’ 
these detailed biographies of 
from the earliest days of 
butcher's hides in 
sluggish waters of 
have 


However, 
the men who, 
tanning deerskins and 
vats along the 
Beekman’s Swamp to the present, 
made the depressed region between Fulton 
Street and the Brooklyn Bridge the head- 
quarters of the leather business, will be 
of decided interest to that trade, and to 
a great many persons more or less per- 
sonally connected with it. Incidentally, a 
great deal more of popular historical in- 
especially with refer- 
ence to the “Swamp” streets—Frankfort, 
Jacob, Gold, Ferry, (whose narrowness 
has never been changed since it was laid 
out in 1740 “@s a route to the Brooklyn 
ferry from Peck Slip,) Spruce, (originally 
named after King George I.,) Cliff, (origin- 
ally Skinner,) and North William. These 
streets date back to the first third of the 
eighteenth cegtury, when they held resi- 
dences and c.mrches and trees, as well as 
tanneries and shoe shops. There was 
opened before the Revolution the first pub- 
lic reading toom in the city; and there, 
about 1837, flourished a literary society— 
the Eclectic Fraternity. The rise of Tam- 
many Hall was really out of the Swamp, 
(as might be suspected,) and in the same 
region other pglitical organizations of the 
early years of the last century, such as the 
* Bucktails,”’ (to whom John Jacob Astor 
furnished hat badges,) and the ‘“ Loco- 
Focos,”’ flared up and went eut, like the 
brimstone matches from which the ast- 
named derived their sobriquet. 

Many well-known names crop up in this 
chronicle, such as the Lorillards, Roose- 
velts, Jay Gould, Jackson 8. Schultz, Smith 
Ely, and many more, better known to the 
public in other connections; and the book, 
though roughly written and badly printed, 
is a painstaking contribution to local his- 
tory by a man eminently fitted for the 


work. 
; a 
Oli English Booksellers. * 


open 


formation comes out, 


There is something so utterly different 


about the selling of books from that which 


is characteristic of any other business that 


bookselling may very properly be consid- 
ered as a thing apart from all other trades, 
A man under the spell of what is some- 
times called book madness wanders into a 
book store, for example, and proceeds to 
make himself at home. He examines the 
stock as much as he sees fit. He even sits 
down, at pleasure, and reads a yolume that 
strikes his fancy, and in certain cases, by 
no means rare, he may resent what he 
considers undue interest as to his proceed- 
ings and movements on the part of the 
bookseller. Certain qualifications are 
therefore needful in a bookseller that would 
be entirely useless to those engaged in 
other classes of merchandising. It is con- 
sequently very interesting to read of cer- 
tain of the old booksellers that Mr. Marston 
has described in his pleasant little volume 
and see what were the distinguishing marks 
of these men, and if they differed, wherein 
they differed, the one from the other. 

Mr. Marston has concerned himself with 
eight of the booksellers of other days, as 
follows: Jacob Tonson, Thomas Guy, John 
Dunton, Samuel Richardson, Thomas Gent, 
Alice Guy, (wife of Thomas Gént,) William 
Hutton, and James Lackington. The first 
named on some accounts is perhaps the 
most conspicuous. At the time when he 
flourished it was customary for booksellers 
to combine with the business of book vend- 
ing that of book publishing. The youth- 
ful Tonson began business with the modest 
capital of £100. He was very ambitious of 
getting in touch with authors of the high- 
est eae so that in his twenty-third 
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ing the bold venture of purchasing Dry- 
den's “Troilus and Cressida” for £20, 
which sum he was obliged to borrow. Thus 
it was that he became Dryden's publisher, 
and with Dryden he seems to have con- 
tinued on more or less friendly terms until 
the death of the poet. In 1683 Tonson be- 
came the owner of one-half the right in 
“Paradise Lost,"’ and in 1690 of the re- 
maining half. Milton was at that time 
very unpopular, and Tonson waited four 
years to bring out his purchase. As it 
ehanced it was an immediate success, and 
thus by making “ Paradise Lost" popular 
Tonson identified himself also with Milton. 

In 1712 Tonson, in conjunction with 
Samuel Buckley, became the publisher of 
The Spectator. He died in 1736, and seems 
to have fully earned his title of the “ Prince 
of Booksellers.” 

Thomas Guy was quite a different man 
from Tonson. It is true that Guy made 
much money as a bookseller, but he ac- 
complished this only by great industry, 
great frugality, and great tact, rather than 
by his association with great authors, such 
as Dryden, Pope, and Addison. Guy's 
fame rests upon him also more as a phi- 
lanthropist than as a bookseller, although 
he was engaged in the sale of the Bible 
and numerous other books. Guy began 
business with a capital of £200. He lived 
penuriously, and grew rich with the single 
purpose of doing good with his riches. He 
was at last able to endow a great hospital, 
and died at the advanced age of eighty, 
after having seen his hospital roofed in. 

John Dunton again differed materially 
from the two just touched upon. He was 
fairly affluent when he undertook a busi- 
ness career. Unfortunately for him, how- 
ever, he lacked the prosperity that smiled 
upon both Tonson and Guy, and during the 
latter part of his career the Fleet prison 
had him as an inmate for a time. He was 
a bookseller who wrote many books, in- 
stead of selling them, and was looked upon 
by many of the literary people of his pe- 
riod as an intruder. His contemporaries 
were unkind enough to designate him as a 
“lunatic.” He is said to have published 
no less than 600 books, and of this great 
number he repented of but seven, which is 
a rather remarkable record. The last ten 
years of his life were spent in great misery. 

One of Samuel Richardson's biographers 
says of him that he was the most eminent 
man who ever stood behind a bookseller's 
counter. He was brought up as a printer, 
and doubtless his name appears on the 
title pages of many books. But why go on? 
The Marston book delightfully deals with 
the lives and careers of the others named, 
even as with those here set forth, and the 
more a book lover reads the more will he 
want to read. The biographies are brief 
but luminous, and the book is sure of a 
most kindly welcome at the hands of all 
those who know of the lurking charms of 
old books and of book shops. 


Oe 
Thoroughbred English Horses.* 


The title of this book is misleading if one ex- 
pects to find it really a “‘ history of the thor- 
oughbred horse,” save in the wayofthe gen- 
ealogical’tables of the principal winners on 
the English turf. It is an exposition of a 
system based upon the female line of de- 
scent, of ascertaining Treadily from such 
genealogies the particular strains of excel- 
lence which characterize the bloods of sires 
and dams, in order to ascertain whether 
they are likely, according to the accepted 
laws of heredity, to reproduce in the foal 
the qualities the breeder is seeking. In 
support of the scientific propriety and 
practical value of the system, a large 
amount of valuable discourse is given, sup- 
ported by historic examples, upon inherit- 
ance of traits and the rules that control se- 
lected breeding, and this ought to be of 
great value to turfmen as it is of scientific 
interest to naturalists. The volume is, 
however, not a book to be read, but a doc- 
ument, or mass of documents, to be kept 
for reference. It is an argument for a the- 
ory, with the historical facts upon which 
it is based placed at the disposal of the 
reader, so that he may form his own con- 
clusions as to the value of the doctrine. 

The book is sumptuously made as to pa- 
per and typography, presswork and bind- 
ing; but it is cut up Into separate subdivis- 
ions like a page of a sensational news- 


paper. 
( eemmaaiadl 


Many and Diverse Storie;.* 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason has at least the 
merit of originality. In the volume “ Wn- 
sign Knightley, and Other Stories’’ there 
are some fifteen stories of various kinds. 
The leading story, whence the title of 
the volume is taken, has to do with the 
early occupation of Tangier by the Eng- 
ish How much does a man remember 
after he has had a good stunning blow on 
the head? The concluding story, “ The 
Fifth Picture,” is curious. An artist, in 
order to squelch the ideal, takes to selling 
baby clothes in a fourth-rate shop in a 
poor London neighborhood. Maybe he did 
that to spite the fine lady he was in love 
with. But being at a bargain countér did 
not kill the art in him, It looks as if 
Julian made a highly picturesque suicide 
of himself. The extended story may be Jn 
a@ measure a diluted thing. Then, on the 
other hand, the desire to be concentrated 
as often as not is productive of something 





which has excoriating powers. It is the 
“ just milieu” which is so hard to strike. 
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HARPER’S 


Best Books for Summer Reading 
American 
Novel Series 





Six novels of this series have already ap- 
peared. Six others are to follow. They are 
published one a month. All are strong, well 


written stories of American life. They are ideal 
Summer reading. The books are: 


1. Eastover Court House 
By H. B. BOONE & KENNETH BROWN. 
A story of Virginia of to-day. 


2. The Sentimentalists 
By A. S. PIER. 
A clever story of Boston society. 
3. Martin Brook 
By MORGAN BATES. 


A dramatic story of the p2riod just preceding 
the civil war. 


4. A Victim of 


Circumstances 
By GER ALDINE ANTHONY. 
A brilliant picture of New York society. 


5. Days Like These 
By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 


A New York story by the author of ‘‘Chimmie 
Fadden."’ 


6. Westerfelt 
By WILL N. HARBEN. 


A strong love story of Georgia. 


51, 5O each. 


Portrait Collection 
of Short Stories 


Under this title a number of volumes of short 


stories will be published in exceptionally dainty 
uniform bindings., Each contains a tinted par- 
trait of the author. Two volumes are now 
ready : 


A Pair of Patient Lovers 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 


Five of the best tales Mr. Howells has written. 


Sir John & the American Girl 
By LILIAN BELL. 

Nine good stories by the author of ‘‘The Ex- 

patriates’’ and *' Lov: Affairs of An Old Maid,”* 


Each $1.15 Net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. N. Y. 


“A Kent 
quire. 


By Frederick W. Hayes, A. R. A. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Chicago Evening Post: 
the genius of his great exemplar, 
inventor and biographer of the 
tal ‘* D’Artagnan.”’ The book 
brist!ies with adventure. 

London Athenaeum: It 
finest piece of historical fiction. 

‘he Churchman: We have an un- 
usual book. It is a tribute to the author’s 
skill that this book not merely permits, 
but_enforces interested attention. 

The Baltimore San: He has writ- 
ten a powerful story which will maintain 
the interest of the reader to absorption. 
The book has unquestionable merit. 

The Times: There is a powerful 
love story in this book that makes the 
reader unwilling to stop reading until 
the last page has been reached. 

The Bookman: A book to be read 
and hugely enjoyed. 

Mail and Express: Mr. Hayes’ 
book is essentially a novel of Savers 
by land and sea, and a good on 

Minneapolis Times: Weil worth 
reading. 

Liverpool = eveurys Not a dull 
page in the boo 

~— World: This ro- 


man 

Pali Mall Gazette: Throughout the 
dial ue is noticeably clever. 

fies’ Pictorial: As fascinating 

init its way as Dumas’ ‘‘Three Musketeers.’ 

Anna Katharine Green: “A 
Kent Squire ’’ is worthy of any favor it 
may receive. The author strikes me as 
being a remarkable man. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle: Makes 
the book doubly entertaining and accounts 
for its wide popularity. 


For sale at all Booksellers. 


Worthy 
the 


immor- 
fairly 


is the 


fascinating 





FOR SUMMER READING 
SENT cunts cATaLocue 


FOR 1901, just issued, con- 
taining some exceptional bar- 
gains in new and standard 
books suitable for Summer 
homes, as also a selection of 
some of the best of the new books of the sea- 
son. One of the most attractive lists we have 
ever issued and comprising some of the best 
values ever offered in any similar list. Send 
your address on a postal card and a copy will 
mailed to you free. 


Charles E, Lauriat Company, Boston 
301 Washington St. Opp. “Old South’’ Church 


Read the new 
Anting-Anting 
Stories 


A Sample Story Free 
Ask Your Bookseller for one. 


King Noanett. 


By ee eS Stimson. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


OLUME of essays and stories 
by Violet Fane has just been 
published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons under the title of 
“Two Moods of a Man.” 
Violet Fane is the pseudonym 
under which Mrs. Mary 
Montgomerie Singleton writes. She is the 
sister of Sir Archibald Lamb, and is well 
known in English literary circles. She has 
already published some twelve volumes of 
verse and fiction since the appearance of 
her first book, “From Dawn to Noon, 
Poems,” in 1872. Among her best-known 
novels are “‘ Sophy,” ‘ Through Love and 
War,” and “The Story of Helen Dave- 
nant.” 








““My Strangest Case,’ by Guy Boothby, 
a‘thor of *‘ Doctor Niccola,’’ will be pub- 
lished next week by L. C. Page & Co, It 
is a detective story, and has to do with 
buried treasures stolen from the ruined 
palaces of a forgotten city in China by 
three adventurers, one of whom tricks his 
partners and escapes with the spoils. The 
scene then shifts to the Occident—to Lon- 
don, Paris, and Italy—where the hero de- 
tective follows the absconding partner in 
order to restore to the two other adventur- 
ers their booty. 


“The House on the Marsh,”’ which was 
widely read in America ten or fifteen years 
ago, was by Miss Florence Warden, who 
now offers another volume of crime and 
mystery through John Long of London, It 
is a collection of three tales, each coherent 
with the others, however, and called from 
the title of the first, ‘‘Once too Often.” 


‘Imperial London,” by Arthur H. Bea- 
van, will be published in the course of the 
Summer by FE. P. Dutton & Co. The work 
will contain fifty illustrations from draw- 
ings of Hanslip Fletcher and a_ photo- 
gravure frontispiece, and is altogether a de- 
lightfui and beautifully illustrated book on 
the great British metropolis. 


“Sister Teresa,” George Moore's latest 
novel, which will come from the press of 
the Lippincotts next Monday, is not, as has 
been variously announced, an exact sequel 
to “Evelyn Innes," but rather a second 
part of the same story. They were origi- 
nally written as one story of 100,000 words. 
This was deemed too long and so the 
greater part was published under the title 
of “Evelyn Innes,” while, for the last 
eighteen months, Mr. Moore has been hard 
at work rewriting the other part and elabo- 
rating it, which now is to appear as “ Sis- 
ter Teresa.” 





“The Students’ Handbook of Music His- 
tory,”’ by Thomas Tapper of Boston, is in 
active preparation at Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Mr. Tapper is widely and favorably 
known in educaticnal circles as an expert 
on all matters pertaining to the teaching 
of music and its history. The book, besides 
giving the reader a comprehensive view of 
the whole field of musical history, will con- 
tain a number of original and valuable fea- 
tures not to be found, it is thought, in any 
work of a similar character, 


“The Spirit of the New World as In- 
terpreted by the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion,”’ by Hamilton W. Mabie, is the prin- 
cipal article in the July Outlook; there is 
also a very comprehensive and entertain- 
ing paper by Elbert F. Baldwin on “ The 
Founder of the People’s Palace.’ In the 
same number Dr. William Elliot Griffis 
talks in an exceedingly entertaining way 
about the “ Personality of the Mikado,” 
and the “ History of the Young Men's 
Christian Association” in this country is 
traced by Dr. James M. Whiton. 

Elliot Stock of London is about to pub- 
lish an index to the first volumes of 
* Book Prices Current,”’ which will be so 
arranged that under any one author's 
name all the copies of his works sold dur- 
ing the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are brought together, and their vary- 
ing prices and conditions noted at a glance. 
The work will contain in all 33,000 distinct 
titles, and over 500,000 references. Shakes- 
peare alone will have over 1,100. As the 
earlier volumes of ‘* Book Prices Current" 
are out of print and extremely rare, the 
forthcoming work will, in a measure, serve 
all their practical purposes. 

“Quincy Adams, Lawyer,” by Charles F. 
Pidgin, is announced by The London Mail 
as an American book, “stupendous and 
instantaneous,"’ which Fisher Unwin is 
about to publish in London. What has 
happened to Sawyer? 

“ Long-Distance Balloon Racing,”’ by 
Walter Wellman, is the subject of an illus- 
trated article :n McClure’s Magazine for 
July. It deals principally with the great 
race that was held at the time of the Paris 
Exposition, when a French balloon made 
the trip from Paris to the Russian frontier 
fn thirty-six hours. The Frenchman, who 
was the first widely to adopt the auto- 
mobile as a means of travel and recre- 
ation, it would appear, is already look- 
ing forward to international balloon races 
with Americans, 

Two new volumes now ready in the 
popular Authentic Edition of Dickens's 
works, issued by Charles Scribner's Sons 
in conjunction with Chapman & Hall of 
London, are “ Sketches by Boz," including 
“American Notes" and “ Pictures from 
Italy.” 

“ Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” which 
bears the imprint of Little, Brown & Co., 
has now reached a total sale of over 200,000 
copies. The book is made up of selections 
from the Scriptures and of passages from 
various ancient and modefn authors that 


reinforce the divine thought. ‘ 


The United States Government has just 
ordered of McClure, Phillips & Co. a large 
number of copies of Prof. L. O. Howard's 
** Mosquitces "' for the use of the army. 

The frontispiece of the July Critic is a 
portrait of John Burroughs, which the 
many admirers of this author's delightful 
essays will doubtless prize highly. An in- 
teresting contribution to this number is an 





article on Joseph Jefferson as a painter, 
accompanied with half-tone reproductions 
from Mr. Jefferson's canvases, 

“When a, Witch Is Young” will shortly 
appear bearing the imprint of R. F. Fenno 
& Co. It will be anonymous, although it is 
admitted that the author is a novelist who 
has already won success. The story is a 
historical romance of the old Puritan days 
in Boston, and one of the leading characters 
is Gov. Sir William Phipps. 





A useful volume on the study of geometry 
called “ Original Investigation; or, How to 
Attack a Problem in Geometry,” by Elisha 
S. Loomis, will be ready this Summer from 
the press of Ginn & Co. 

The Macmillan Company is publishing in 
wniform editions, in box and with special 
slip covers, Winston Churchill's two novels 
“Richard Carvel”’’ and ‘ The Crisis,"’ 








Although the “fourth dimension” is a 
scientific fiction, Joseph Conrad and Ford 
M. Hueffer have written a story called 
“The Inheritors,”” in which they assert 
that the heroine is an inhabitant of the 
fcurth dimension. The story is a fantasy 
and deals with political and journalistic 
life in Paris and London; moreover, it has 
to do with a gigantic scheme to cheat the 
inhabitants of Greenland out of their coun- 
try and their homes. The book is being 
published by McClure, Phillips & Co. 





“The Cup Races” is the title of a col- 
lection of thirty-five wash drawings and 
sketches by L. A. Shafer, reproduced in 
appropriate form by R. H. Russell, These 
drawings show the most interesting fea- 
tures of the races for the America’s Cup, 
and include fine pictures of the new chai- 
lenger, Shamrock II., and of the defenders 
Constitution and Independence. Descrip- 
tive text accompanies each drawing. 





A new publication issued from the Lon- 
don Punch office is on the way to this 
country. It is entitled ‘Mr. Punch’'s Holi- 
day Book,” edited by E. T. Reed, and con- 
tains original contributions by well-known 
writers and original illustrations by well- 
known artists. Mr. Reed contributes sev- 
eral literary articles, and a further install- 
ment of his * Pre-historic Peeps’ pictures. 


D. Cc. Heath & Co. are about to produce 
a new edition of Dickens's “ Child's History 
of England,” containing full corrections of 
text and explanatory passages which will 
make the work an authority for all youth- 
ful students, a position which it does not 
hold in its original form. 


“ Sir Superior,’ a novel by Bettine Kava- 
naugh Phillips, is about to appear in a new 
and attractive edition from the publishing 
house of the Isaac H. Blanchard Company. 


A new edition of ‘ Boswell’'s Johnson,” 
with numerous illustrations by Herbert 
Railton, is about to be produced by Messrs. 
Dent in London. Nearly every district and 
historic house referred to is to be shown 
and there will be ten colored photogravures 
of Johnson and his intimates. The topo- 
graphical introduction is being written by 
Austin Dobson, while Arnold Glover is edit- 
ing the text. The work, which will be in 
three volumes, will have for frontispiece a 
fac simile reproduction of Reynolds's por- 
trait of Johnson, 


The autobiography which a cable dispatch 
to THe Times SATURDAY REVIEW an- 
nounced that Albert Chevalier was at work 
upon will be entitled ‘ Before I Forget.” 
Before his ‘‘coster"’ songs became so fa- 
mous Mr. Chevalier played the actor; he 
then tried theology and painting, which 
still remain his particular hobbies, and in 
his forthcoming book he relates many 
amusing anecdotes of clergymen and ari- 
ists whom he has met. 





“The Worm That God Prepared” is the 
somewhat curious title of a new novel by 
John Oliver Hobbes, which will shortly 
make its appearance simultaneously in 
England and America. 

“The Crown of Life,’’ one of the most 
successful and important of George Gis- 
sing'’s novels, is being put-into a paper edi- 
tion by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“The Church of the Reconstruction,”’ by 
the Rev. Edward M. Skagen, published by 
Thomas Whittaker, has greatly helped the 
cause of interdenominational comity, which, 
recently brought forward, is not without its 
interest and importance for the Summer 
sojourner, 


“The English Turf,"’ being a record of 
horses and courses, by Charles Richardson, 
including forty-nine illustrations and eight 
plans, will be presented early in the Au- 
tumn by Dudd, Mead & Co, The book de- 
scribes the evolution of racing and the race- 
horse of to-day, and the author has much 
to say upon questions of breeding, as also 
upon what are considered to be serious 
faults in the English racing scheme. 








‘*‘Gentlemen: The King! "’ by Robert Barr, 
and ‘“‘The Happiness of Stephen, che 
Smith,” by Anthony Hope, will shortly be 
presented as the two first volumes in the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company's new series 
of Half-Hour Classics. Other stories by 
John Oliver Hobbes, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Robert W. Chambers, and W. W. Jacobs 
will follow in rapid succession. 


“The Fate of the Black Eagle’ is not, 
as some might infer by the title, a fore- 
cast of Prussian history, but a boy's book 
by Russell D. Smith, which will shortly be 
issued by the Isaac H. Blanchard Com- 
pany. 


“America’s Story for America’s Chil- 
dren,’ three volumes of which have al- 
ready appeared, taking the story up to 
the Colonial period, will be augmented dur- 
ing the Summer by volumes devoted to 
the later Colonial pericd and to the Revo- 
lution and the foundations of the Re- 
public. One feature of the series is that 
the illustrations really illustrate, and are 
from authentic sources. The publishers of 
** Ameri@a’s Story for America’s Children ”’ 
are D. C. Heath & Co. 


In “Mount Omi and Beyond,” by Archi- 
bald J. Little, recently published by the 
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Frederick A. Stokes Company, the author 
predicts that “if the allies are satisfied with 
the capture of Peking, and are bamboozled 
into a peace and a new treaty yielding 
on paper everything demanded, it will be 
1800 over again, with the addition that the 
Chinese are now roused, and it will only be 
a question of waiting until they are better 
and more universally armed to make an- 
other and possibly successful attempt io 
throw off the foreign yoke under which 
they now labor-—officials and people alike.” 

It is just six months since the first vol- 
ume of Harper & Brothers’ monthly series 
of contemporary novels made its appear- 
ance, All of the six novels so far published 
have each run into three or more editions 
and are still in demand. Even “ A Victim 
of Circumstances,"’ which is merely a piece 
of society fiction reflecting a certain phase 
of New York social life in lighter vein, has 
been finding an audience away from the 
large body of general novel readers. The 
idea of presenting in a series a number of 
genre pictures of American life is not new, 
but the Harpers seem to have presented 
their series with an air of novelty which 
has been very attractive; besides, the nov- 
els so far have been worthy of the atten- 
tion they have received, which shows that 
infinite care must have been exercised in 
their selection. 


“A Treatise on Physics,” by Andrew 
Gray, LL. D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow, is 
being published by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


The 1901 edition of “Appletons’ Diction- 
ary of New York and Vicinity ” contains a 
number of new 
map showing the rapid transit route. It is 
an alphabetically arranged index to all 
places, societies, institutions, amusements, 
&c, 





Some doubt seems to be present in the 
minds of American reviewers as to wheth- 
er Matilde Serao’s novel, “The Land of 
Cockayne," recently published in English 
translation by Harper & Brothers, is a 
novel which actually describes an existing 
State, or whether it is a romance, pure 
and simple. The story of Bianca Maria, 
who allows herself to be hypnotized that 
she may tell her father the winning lottery 
figures, and her love for Dr. Amati, who | 
endeavors to rescue her from this slavery, 
is romantic, and is without doubt an iso- 
lated case among the Neapolitan nobility; 














Mr. Lang “Examines” Mr. Fraser's 
theory of the Golden Bough of Virgil as 
connected with the fugitive slave who was 
King of the Wood near Acricia. There is 
also an essay on “South African Re- 
ligion,”’ and another on the singular rite 
of the fire-walk and the alleged immunity 


a manual giving a course of practical In- 
struction in the art of making mechanical 
and architectural drawings, is being pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co. in their Technical 
Instruction Series. 


The late Pére Didon's somewhat remark- 
able * Life of Christ,” with an introduction 
by Cardinal Gibbons, is being issued in a 
new and more compact edition for subscrip- 
tion sale by D. Appleton & Co. 


“The Nighthawk” is the title chosen by 
a new writer, Alix John of Halifax, N. 3., 
for her first book, which is im active prep- 
aration at the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 

|} pany. The story has to do with the Con- 
federate blockade runners which took their 
venturesome course between Halifax and 
the ports of the Southern States. The hero- 
ine of the story is a Southern woman of 
wealth and good birth, who acts as a Con- 
federate spy in Halifax and whose career 
is to some extent founded on fact. 


of the performers. 
* Practical Draughtsmen's Work,” being 
| 
| 
i 


“The Crystal Sceptre,"’ by Philip Verrill 
Mighels, is a story of adventure and dra- 
matic episodes, which R. F. Fenno & Co, 
will shortly publish. The same house also 
has on its list * Franks: Duelist,”” by Am- 
brose Pratt. which is a romance, the time 


illustrations and a new | of which is laid about the first decade of 


the last century, when Napoleon was con- 
templating an invasion of England. Among 
the historical characters which figure in 
the story, which has its love as well as its 
romantic side, are Napoleon, Talleyrand, 
Pitt, and the Prince Regent. 





“A Crazy Angel,’ a new book by An- 
nette G. Noble, author of “ Uncle Jack's 
Executors " and ** Love and Shawl Straps,” 
will be brought out in the early Fall by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 


“The Catholic Church from Within,"" by 
Lady Lovel, which as announced by our 
London cable will be published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. early in the Autumn, 
will have a preface by Cardinal Vaughan. 





still, it serves as the central theme around 
which is wound the whole tragedy of the 
gambling mania, with incidents as realistic 
as they are natural. 





Volume 7 In the World's Epoch Maker 
Series, which Charles Scribner's Sons are 
publishing, deals with the life and work 
of Savonarola; it is by the Rev. George 
M. Hardy. Pope Pius VIL once said that 
when he got to heaven he should begin 
by asking whether Savonarola was a saint 
or a schismatic, a prophet or a charlatan. 
‘The question is not entirely settled to- 
day, and in the Rev. Mr. Hardy's presen- 
tation of the life of the great Dominican | 
one may gain an impartial estimate of the | 
life and work of the man who attempted 
tu reform the curia of his Church but not 
the Roman Catholic religion. 


Secretary Long of the Navy Department, 
in writing to D. Appleton & Co. in regard to 
the revised and complete edition of ‘ The 
History of the Navy,” says: ‘Mr. Maclay 
deserves credit for good work in these vol- 
umes. He gives graphic descriptions of the 
operations of the navy during the recent 
war with Spain. It is at once clear and 
vivid, and I especially like his taking up 
what, in view of the great actions at Ma- 
nila and Santiago, may be called the minor 
incidents, and recognizing and giving dis- 
tinction to the large number of naval of- | 
ficers who, in these less conspicuous opera- 
tions, did their duty with a zeal, thorough- 
ness, and fidelity which testify to the ex- 
cellent spirit of the navy.” 


“The Confederate States of America,”’ by | 
John Christopher Schwab, published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons in the Yale Bicen- | 
tennial Series, includes the financial and in- 
dustrial history of the South during the 
civil war, which features, we believe, are 
not given at any length in any other his- 
tory. The author treats fully of the finan- 
cial legislation, the legal tender agitation, 
the Southern banks, Confederate currency, 
Southern prices, speculation, trade and in- 
dustries, and the National and local taxa- 
tion. 


“The Prize Watch,” by Emily Guillon 
Fuller, a story of life at a girls’ school, has 
just been published by the Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company of Akron, Ohio. It is illus- 
trated by W. H. Fry. 






The other volume announced at the same 
time, ‘‘ Roads to Rome: Being a Series or 
Letters from Converts to the Roman Obe- 
dience,’’ will be contributed to by Lord 
Brampton, Sir Henry Bellingham, Dr. Ed- 
ward Berdoe, Lady Herbert of Lea, the 
Bishops of Clifton, Emmaus, and Hexham, 
the Rev. W. O. Sutcliffe, and C. Kegan 
Paul. 





Three new books recently published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co., ‘The American 


| Salad Book,’ by Maximtlian de Loup; “ The 


Darlingtons,"" by Elmore Elliott Peake, 
and “The Children of the Nations,"" by 
Poultney Bigelow, are being brought out is 
England. 

LOR 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, July 3.—From year to year and 
all the year round, while novel after novel 
struggles for the chief place in public favor, 
a certain class of little book, unpushed, 


| unadvertised, sells itself and bears witness 
| to the genuine piety and virtuous desire of 


the people. ‘ Daily Food” still sells in 


| thousands. An Episcopalian child can 


hardly be regarded as properly confirmed 
without the gift of at least one copy of 
Keble's ‘‘ Christian Year.’" The “ Imitation 
of Christ’ is part of the furniture of every 


| Catholic home, and Marcus Aurelius and 


Epictetus appear annually in new and 
gorgeous editions, and in simple dress 
adapted to the leanest purse. That the 
demand for these books arises from gen- 
uine need is shown by the eagerness with 
which the latest of their species, Mrs. Mary 


| W. Tiliston’s ‘* Daily Strength for Daily 


Needs,” has been sold. In its second year 


| of existence it has passed the second nun- 


dred-thousand mark, and at the present 
moment sells better than any one of the 
older books. Part of its secret is that its 
selections are made without reference to 
pleasing readers of any one denomination, 
and undoubtedly the success of ‘* The Quiet 
Hour,” Mrs. Tiliston’s former book, has 
brought readers for its successor, but, after 
making every allowance, it is evident that 
religion is the most attractive subject to 
the greatest number of readers. 

The August Atlantic will be a fiction 
number, containing six short stories: ‘‘ The 
Spiral Stone,’ by Mr. Arthur Colton; ‘‘ The 
Life on the Table,’ by R. E. Young: ‘ Go- 
ing Down to Jericho,’"”’ by Mr. Paschal H. 





Among the first volumes in the Yale | Coggins; “The Judgment of Venus,” by 


Bicentennial Series issued by Charles | 


Scribner's Sons is ‘The Great Epic of In- 
dia; Its Character and Origin,” by fF. 
Washburn Hopkins, Professor of Sanskrit 
at Yale University. The nucleus of the Epic 
is a story which in its details is so abhor- 
rent to the writers of it that they have 
made every effort to whitewash the he- 
roes. As the sub-title indicates, analysis 
has been placed before speculation, while 
in recent studies of the Great Epic this 
order has been reversed. 





The brochure entitled ‘The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Old Sport,” the anonymous 
authorship of which Charles Reginald 
Sherlock acknowledges in his preface to 
‘Your Uncle Lew,” and to which he had 
access for some of the quaint anecdotes 
which have served to make the later work 
so popular, is likely on account of the 
vogue of “ Your Uncle Lew” to became a 


much-coveted publication. It is not thought | 
that many copies are in existence, as it | 


was sold exclusively by the old hero of the 
narrative during the last year of his life, 
and what was left of the edition was de- 
stroyed by fire a year or two later. 


Almost simultaneously with the appear- 


anee through Longmans, Green & Co. of | 


Andrew Lang's ‘Magic and Religion ’’ 
will appear an English translation of M. 
Jules Bois’s “ Santanisme et Magie.’”” The 
latter deals with the curious artificial and 
natural phenomena of the Far East, while 
the former is a volume of essays, among 
which is ‘‘ The Ghastly Priest,’’ in which 


Mr. Duffield Osborne; ‘‘ A Point of Honor,” 
by Miss Ellen Duval, and “ Tzinchadzi of 
the Catskills,”” by Mr. Abraham Cahan. 
| The closing chapters of Miss Jewett’s “A 
| Tory Lover” and many p ss of ‘“ Aue 
| drey " will be added to all this frivolity. 
} The Atlantic has a new cover for the new 
| volume, which began with the July num- 
| ber, but the novelty is confined to the size 
and spacing of the letters. In color and in 
wording it remains unchanged. 

Can illustrators read, or do they wish to 
signify to the authors whom they illus- 
trate that they are altogether wrong in dis- 
tributing phy al traits among their char- 
acters? Here is Miss Wilkins, in the July 
Harper, insisting upon the glitter and gloss 
and shine of her heroine's hair and de- 
claring over and over again that it was 
| golden and was knotted, and the artist 
| makes it jet black, ties it back with a rib- 
{ bon, and is happy. Also Miss Wilkins 
gives her heroine grace and mobility of 
| appearance, and the artist shows her stand- 
| ing in the most awkward schoolgirl atti- 
| tude, with “her nose before her toes,” as 
| old teachers used to say in scorn, and with 








every muscle between her nose and her toes 
wrongly placed. Mr. Sewell Ford says that 

the hero of ‘‘ When Gitchigamme Warned 
| the Muscovite "’ had red curls, and the art- 
| ist sends him into the cold world with 
| straight brown hair and arrays him like a 
| clumsy street boy instead of making him 
look like the educated and traveled son of 
a wealthy father. The only remedy is not 
to look at the pictures, but one wants to 
look. 
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~COLONIZA TION. 


ere 
Poultn:y Bigelow’s Volume “ The 
Children of the Nat ons,”’* 


g STORY is told of a French- 
‘man, a German, and an Eng- 
lishman being commissioned to 
paint a The French- 
‘man promptly sat down and 
sketched the animal as his 
vivid imagination suggested it 
the German, after solemn de- 
liberation, evolved a theoretical camel; the 
Englishman traveled to Africa and painted 
the animal from. life. This illustrates the 
methods pursued by the Latin, German, 
and English nations in colonizing, and ac- 
counts in large measure for the failure of 
the former and the success of the last. 

According to Poultney Bigelow’s recent 
contribution to the literature on coloniza- 
tion, under the happy title of * Children of 
the Nations,” he believes in following the 
Englishman's example, of treating a sub- 
ject from personal observation, and demon- 
strates that Britain's success in colonial 
administration is due to studying local con- 
ditions and adapting its parental rule to 
them. 

In the first chapters of his book a vivid 
picture is drawn of how Spain began ex- 
ploiting the newly discovered continent, de- 
spoiling the natives of their lands and 
goods, and, actuated by a lust for gold to 
fill her ever-depleted coffers, used her re- 
ligion as a pretext for wholesale massacres 
and the enslavement of the gentle savages 
of Central America, in whose pathetic story 
no champions of their rights are recorded, 
fave the Jesuits, those ardent missionaries 
who made government the study of their 
lives, and proved themselves capable of 
any task except that of reforming political 
despots, and were finally forced from the 
But Spain was burdened prema- 
eolonial empire, when 
populations for 


camel, 





should look; 


colonies. 
turely with a vast 
ehe had neither teeming 
which to find room nor manufactures seek- 
ing a mart. Under her rule of cruelty and 
greed the native populations of Central and 
South America dwindled appallingly, put- 
ting to blush all previous exterminations 
undertaken by mere heathen conquerors, 

In an interesting account of the Philip- 
pines in our time Mr. Bigelow denounces 
the inefficient officials, who owed their 
pesitions to political influence, and in 
many instances, through ignorance of mil- 
itary practice, neglected our’ shabbily 
dressed troops of volunteers whose appear- 
ance suffered by comparison with the 13,000 
Spanish prisoners strolling about the streets 
of Manila. This reflection upon us as a 
great Nation is attributed to the incom- 
petence of the military administration at 
Washington. 

At this moment we are repeating in 
Cuba and the Philippines the political 
faults which have made Spanish adminis- 
tration a by-word throughout the world. 
Our first task should be, therefore, to 
reorganize our own administration on a 
business basis, so that in the course of 
time we may attract to our colonial service 
not the political riff-raff, the professional 
failures, the social tramps, but draw to 
the Government service the flower of our 
educated young men, * * * * 

Although in the preface the author calls 
his book a brief work, considering that 
the subject is one enfolding the earth, he 
succeeds admirably in summarizing the 
stories of varied colonizations, past and 
present, and with our lately acquired 
possessions it behooves us to profit by the 
experience of other powers. 


Portugal has evidently failed to learn 
the lesson. After four centuries of mis- 
sion work in the heart of the Moluccas, 


Mr. Bigelow had the experience while sail- 
ing through the Spice Islands of having 
naked savages, armed.with spears and 
poisoned arrows, offer him dozens of 
chocolate-colored babies for sale—a sad 
epitome of Portuguese rule, a rule that to- 
day condemns Delagoa Bay to be a pest- 
hole because of the neglect of sanitary 
measures, while the Port of Durban, once 
regarded very dangerous to health, is now, 
under British control, actually frequented 
as a health resort. 

While at Kiao-Chow, the author says: 

Not even the soldiers had barracks fit 
to keep out the rain; two buildings of mud 
represented the hotel accommodations; 
there was no wharf for landing stores; 
* * * no water fit to drink, and ro 
means of procuring any; labor was almost 
impossible to obtain. * * * Yet official 
poe pe | was employing > long train of 
coolies for the a or of eneeiag- yeas 
do you suppose A Sistiling great? A 
recreation ground for the men church? 
None of these. These precious coolies were 
emplayed in erecting a monument to Ad- 
miral Diedrichs, who had seized the place 
twelve months before! 

Whether treating of serious matters, or 
telling of a picturesque canoeing trip among 
West Indian Isles, by the light of a “‘ moon 
young, but precocious, Mke most things in 
the tropics,” Mr. Bigelow’s book is uni- 
formly delightful, and important to us 

* Americans as suggesting the grave need of 
Consular reform, and a proper preparation 
of all aspirants’ for official positions. It 
is important also in discussing native races 
of the tropics. The Filipino, the author 
says, ‘“‘has in his blood a suggestion of 
the chivalrous Japanese, the dignity and 
hospitality of the unspoiled Spaniard, the 
ferocity of the Malay, and the secretiveness 
of the Chinaman. * * * Filipinos are 
highly intelligent creatures, and our error 
has been to suppose that we can rule such 
people by force alone.” 

Following this chapter is a fine analysis 
of the negro as an element in colonial ex- 
pansion. Under control, as servant and 
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brave, capable of devotion and se)f-sacri- 
fice, but Mr. Bigelow asserts that we have 
not been successful in governing inferior 
races because we have been trying to de- 
lude ourselves with the idea that they 
are the equals of the Caucasian. 


From Herodotus to Uncle Remus, we 
find the same helpless darkies, the delight 
of children, inconsequent, shiftless, loyal, 
melodious, fond of color, delighting in sun- 
shine, and shy of consecutive labor. 
* * * Our law should recognize the ne- 
groes as minors, as wards of the nation. 
* * * Our former slave States have been 
compelled by military force to subscribe to 
a monstrous lie as the price of political 
existence, and the result has been that in 
more than one of our black States the law 
is nullified, and young men are demoralized 
by seeing the law daily set aside by respect- 
able white people. * * * The negro needs 
guidance, for he is an imitator; sympathy, 
for he lacks the power to stand alone, and, 
like most children, he needs at times pa- 
rental correction to remind him that au- 
thority is lodged in superior intelligence. 


Mr. Bigelow cites the Chinaman’s ex- 
traordinary capacity for enduring extremes 
of heat and cold, as making him, in many 
respects, the best colonist in the world; 
that we shall discover that the Chinese can 
cultivate the bottom lands of our Gulf 
States to better advantage than the negro 
does. Moreover, the Chinaman has the 
merit of keeping the promises he makes, 
and has the notion of commercial honesty 
highly developed, while the negro has no 
trace of this instinct. 

We have habitually regarded the negro 
as the only working man of the West In- 
dies and our Gulf States, merely because 
no competitors have appeared in the field; 
but this condition is changing, and the 
change is bringing about the gradual ef- 
facement of the black man, just as the 
Italian and Scandinavian immigration has 
minimized the importance of the Irish labor 
factor in New York. 

In speaking of the West Indies of to-mor- 
row, the author says the most important 
consideration is the franchise, which should 
be granted sparingly, and only to such as 
have a stake in the country as land owners. 

“The maxim should be emphasized that 
no man should be allowed to vote taxes un- 
less he himself pays taxes.”’ 

Not the least interesting chapters in this 
volume are on colonial France, past and 
present, with the French nation’s far- 
reaching and somewhat visionary projects. 

In a disquisition on the evolution of the 
Boer the writer refers to the famous Dutch 
East India Company as having embodied 
the highest commercial spirit of the seven- 
teenth century Little Holland, an insig- 
nificant State, was invincible in the quali- 
ties of civic and commercial rectitude, re- 
ligious tolerance, and aptitude for naviga- 
tion. 

It is evident that a peace policy is Mr. 
Bigelow’s theory for solving the Chinese 
question. 


People don’t quarrel with their bread 
and butter as a rule, and in China the 
white man will find little obstacle so long 
as his progress is marked, not by mis- 
sionary stations and the graves of soldiers, 
but by induscrial triumphs, in which the 
Chinese themselves have a share as wage 
earners. The locomotive will conquer China 
yet; all depends upon the coolness and cour- 
age of the driver. 

The maxim that “ trade follows the flag ”’ 
ts pronounced a half truth, ealeulated to 
work much mischief. Though steamship 
lines from Germany rejoice in the prospect 
of heavy subsidies, these can never “ out- 
weigh the solid advantages arising from 
free intercourse with ports like New York 
and Boston, the River Plate and Hong- 
kong.” 

That the work of making the wild places 
of the earth habitable for the white race 
has been done best by the English is em- 
phasized throughout this book, which is 
affectionately dedicated to Mark Twain, 
“the most philosophic of travelers, the 
most traveled of philosophers, who loves his 
country, yet speaks ill of no other."’ Impar- 
tially and philosophically the author has 
added another stanza to the song of civil- 


ization as sung by the centuries. 


ESS 
Missions in South America.* 


Mr. Hubert W. Brown's main title “ Latin 
America’ is good enough, but we must 
confess to no liking for the alliteration 
of the subordinate one, “The Pagans, 
Papists, Patriots, Protestants, and the 
Present Problems.” Catch words may suf- 
fice for political ends, but not for a re- 
ligious propaganda. The volume fs made 
up of lectures delivered at Princeton and 
in other places, and the author sets forth 
the preblem of the conversion of Cath- 
olc South America. Mr. Brown writes: 
“For the citizens of the Latin American 
republics the writer has a warm regard, 
which has been deepened and intensified 
by a study of thetr heroic fight for religious 
liberty, as told by their own writers and 
by English and American eye witnesses of 
the struggle.” Though Mr. Brown states 
that there is “ great spiritual destitution, 
and that our help is needed,” he is still 
hopeful that Protestantism will “ win all 
America for Christ~all America from Alas- 
ka to Cape Horn.” Not alone do the whites 
of South Amertca call forth.the sympathies 
of the author, but it is the pagan Indians 
of Latin America who make their appeal 
“to the Protestant missionary churches of 
our more favored land. What Romish mis- 
sions failed to do shall we be able to per- 
form?’’ There is nothing better than en- 
thusiasm. But the question always arises, 
Why seek converts so far from home? 

Some of the conditions of certain of the 
South American republics Mr. Brown dwells 
upon. Ecuador, so it is cited, is only re- 
publican in name. Mr. Curtis wrote in 1888 
“that one-fourth of all the property in 
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negro has proved nea and { Ecuador belongs to the Bis non. 


There is 
church for every 150 inhabitants. 
hundred and seventy-two of 


a Catholic 
Two 
the 365 days of the year are observed as 
feast or fast days. * * * Seventy-five 
per cent. of the children born are illegiti- 
mate."’ Mr. Brown is distinctly «ag- 
gressive when he insists that it is the par- 
ticular religion which has brought about 
similar unfortunate results to other South 
American States; hence he concludes that 
“it is both our duty and our privilege to 


oppose truth to error, and win the victory 


for the pure Gospel against Romish idola- | 


try.”’ 


Useless is it to explain how even to-day ! 
sup- | 


various this world are 
posably 


and enmity. It 


religions in 


writes some 
troubles 


is Calvinism, 


one, which is at the bottom of the 

in South Africa. Also if there had been no 
missionaries in China there woukd never 
have been a Boxer movement. That a 
particular church should do ita best to 
exercise political power is positive. If it 


does not exist in the United States it is 
because there are most fortunately many 
diverse creeds. The great difficulty in the 


way of disseminating Protestantism in 
South America must be the ignorance of the 
pecple. Protestantism in the Southern Hem- 
isphere is invariably associated with lib- 
eralism, and strangely enough with Ma- 
sonry. The Protestant missionary must 
not make any mistake as to the inten- 
tions of the liberal party. The Protestant 
movement might be countenanced by the 
liberals only as a power to be opposed to 
tne clerical party. Mr. Brown is well 
aware of this, for he writes: ‘It is well 
for the evangelical worker to recognize 
this fact, and to steer clear of entangling 
alliances. That the liberals are not neces- 
sarily Protestants in the religious sense 
of the term is shown by the fact that few 
or none of their leaders have become mem- 
bers of our churches, or even attend serv- 
ices. While appreciative of their friendly 
attitude, the Protestant worker is sorry 
that the religion of Jesus Christ does not 
gain entrance to their hearts.” Mr. Brown 
intimates that it is the conservativeness of 


the women which has most to do in its 
silent opposition to Protestantism. After 
all, it is this religious problem of the 


world to come which is the most difficult 
of solution. 


A Great Dante Collection.* 


The distinttive feature of the magnificent 
collection of biblioteca dantesca which Wil- 
lard Fiske has presented to Cornell Univer- 


sity is that it places within the compara- 
tively easy reach of American students 
nearly 7,000 separately bound volumes of 


material made up of various editions of the 
works of Dante, in originals and transla- 
tions, together with all works in every lan- 
guage dealing with the Florentine. If it is 
not the greatest Dante collection in the 
world it at least places before the student 
a larger number of works than he would 
have access to elsewhere. 

The collection, begun almost by chance, 
was ccntinued with increased enthusiasm 
and augmenting knowledge by Mr. Fiske 
in every city of the world, in every town in 
Tuscany, which promised a Dante item; and 
he was not long in discovering the potency 
of Dr. Moore’s observation in regard to the 
“ Divine Comedy.” ‘‘ No work probably In 
the world, except the Bible, has given rise 
to so large a literature."” How the collec- 
tion came to be started Mr. Fiske tells us 
in his introduction: 

In April, 1892, while searching for Pe- 
trarch books in the shop of an Italian 
dealer, I came across a time-worn copy of 
the third and last Stagnino edition of the 
“ Divina Commedia,’ which bears the date 
of 1586, and which is by no means of over- 
frequent occurrence. Its price was so mod- 
est that I asked the bookseller to post it 
to the Cornell University Library. This was 
really the earliest acquired volume of the 
collection here catalogued. 

Mr. Fiske has labored long and patiently 
and has spared no expense to make the 
cojlection the greatest in the world. He has 
brought it to the first Foligno of the “ Di- 
vina Commedia,” (1472,) the sixth, (Venice, 
1477,) the seventh, (Milan, 1477-78,) and the 
ninth, (Florence, 1481,) and from then on 
the long series is rarely broken. The Dante 
bibliophile will miss, however, those items 
which are little more than a tradition: The 
second edition of the ‘* Commedia,” (Man- 
tua, 1472,) the third, (Jesi, 1472,) the fourth, 
CNaples, 1473, (?)]} the fifth, (Naples, 1477,) 
and the eighth, (Venice, 1478.) The earliest 
of all the texts of the “ Commedia,” that 
of the first Foligno, is to be found in the 
Cornell collection in a copy which was once 
the property of Luca Pulci. It is by no 
means as rare, however, as some of the edi- 
tions produced in the decade following. 
Concerning the translations of Dante and 
the works of his commentators the Cornell 
collection undoubtedly stands alone as the 
most extensive repository in the world, a 
monument of the untiring zeal and gener- 
osity of its giver, and a gift of infinite value 
fo the students of this country. It only re- 
rains to be said that the catalogue of the 
eollection compiled by Mr. Koch is in every 
way worthy of the great and intricate sub- 
ject which it has elucidated. 


“King Noanett,” by J. & Stimson, has 
just been added to the Pan-American Li- 
brary published by the A. Wessels Com- 
pany. The next volume in the series will 
be F. Hopkinson Smith's novel *‘ Tom Gro- 
gan,” to be followed by Bram Stoker's 
“Dracula,” a weird tale of modern vam- 
_— 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ROYAL GAME 


GOLF 


A portfolio of seven beautiful hand colored 
prints, on Japan paper, which show accurate 
costumes of players during the reigns of 
ete II., James I., Elizabeth, Anne, Scorge 

etc. 


Size 16x24 inches, 
Single Prints, 


Price, $7.50 
Pr ce, $1.50 


THE 


CUP RACES 


A superb collection of thirty-five wash 
drawings, showing the most interesting 
features of the Races for the America’s Cup, 
and including fine pictures of Shamrock IL., 
Constitution and Independence. 

Printed on heavy plate paper, attractively 


bound in blue boards. 
Size [1x16 inches. Price, $3.50 


R. H. RUSSELL 


3 WEST 29TH ST., NEW YORK. 


JULY 


ISSUE 


HAS A 


WEALTH 


FEATURES 
The Theatre 


A profusely illustrated magazine giving a 
compete exposition of the stage—its people 
and its doings. Cover page in eight colors, 
showing Mrs. Langtry as “ Marie Antoinette.”’ 


95 Cents a copy at all 
dealers or direct from 


Meyer Bros. & Co., 4" "Giy’” 


A LITTLE 
BOOK OF TRIBUNE VERSE 


Hitherto Unpublished Poems by 


EUGENE FIELD 


Which appeared in the Denver Tribune 1881- 
"83, and now 


For the First Time Issued in 
Book Form 


256 pp. Cloth extra, gilt tops. $1.50. 
Limited large paper edition, % mor. $5.00. 


TANDY, WHEELER & CO., Publi;hers, 
DENVER, COL, 


FOR WARM WEATHER READING 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES. By EDITH 
WHARTER. ‘To-day the most promising 
figure we have.” 

THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE. By 
FREDERICK PALMER. ‘A notable trib- 
ute to our Army and Navy.” 

GOD’S PUPPETS. By IMOGEN CLARK. 
“The touch of hum:in nature in all its 
fullness. ’’ 

THE ABANDONED FARMER. By 
SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON. “ Will this 
prove another Rudder Grange ?” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 












oot an “ ods zooks” 


“b’gosh” novel, 


ae Sat a romance pure (33m 





ten to entertain. 
THE*BOWEN MERRILL €O., Publishers, 





STENOGRAPHERS! 


CHAT New magazine for you: CHAT 
Published monthly by the Manhattan 
Reporting con 152 Nassau St., “ 
New York. 
25 cents a year. 5 cents a 





As its name Implies, it is a heart- to- 
heart friendly conversation, and not a 


Sy, _ erates and “warmed over" 
It is SUCCESSFUL and tells you how to 
jucceed. 


8 
Senda quarter for a year’s subscription. 


‘The most entertaining book 
of the season.’ Rr ns Even- 


ee on 
OUR | FRIEND TH CHARLATAN. 
HENRY HOLT & on" 


12mo, $1 sd 
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HENRY HOLT. 
— 


His Volume, “ Talks on Civics ”"— 
Not His Own Publisher.* 


T must have been Mr, Henry 
Holt’s modesty rather than 
his “instinct as a publisher ” 
that led him to turn over his 
*book to The Macmillan Com- 
S pany instead of publishing it 
himself, for it is a book likely 
to attract attention aiid to find readers. 
Mr. Holt tells us in his preface that his 
motive for writing this beok was “ the 
hope of doing something to develop in 
young people the character of mind which 
is proof against political quackery, espe- 
cially the quackery which proposes imme- 
diate cures by legislation for the abiding 
ills resulting from human weakness and 
ignorance" With such quackery Mr. Holt 
classes Communism, Socialism, the pro- 
posals of Henry George, the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, the issue of Irre- 
deemable paper currency, and almost every 
scheme of social or political reform pro- 
posed by thuse discontented with things as 
they are. But Mr. Holt by no means stops 
at the discussion and refutation of such 
schemes. Under his conveniently broad 
title of ‘“Civies"’ he covers a wide range 
of human interests, discussing with a 
wealth of illustration and abundant his- 
torical data the functions of Government 
in the protection of the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; in relation to 
real property and to personal property; to 
rights under contract, money, public works, 
education, tuxation, and municipal prob- 
lems. No problem is too new and none is 
too old to receive Mr. Holt’s attention. He 
sees the good and the evil of labor unions; 
the possible danger and present advan- 
tages of giant monopolies; the defects of 
our criminal laws and of our prison ad- 
ministration. He defends private wealth, 
but scorns the young man who lives in 
idleness upon a paternal allowance. 


Mr. Holt's point of view is usually that 
of the conservative, always that of the evo- 
lutionist. He is never tired of insisting 
that the hard conditions of life to which 
most men are subjected result not from 
human laws but from the infirmities of 
human nature, and that such conditions 
can be changed for the better by no mere 
scheme of legislution, but only by the 
long process of evolution, the development 
to some extent in all men of the qualities 
that now make the few materially success- 
ful. 


Perhaps the most striking part of Mr. 
Holt’s work is that in which he sets forth 
the current politico-economic theory touch- 
ing the profits of the great industrial cap- 
tains, the entrepreneurs, or “ enterprisers,” 
as he prefers to call them. These men, he 
teaches, by reason of their peculiar and 
transcendant abilities, their facult¥ of or- 
ganizing and directing, make vastly more 
effective the labor of other men, thus in- 
cidentally enriching not only themselves 
but the world in general. He will not al- 
low that the world may by any means get 
on without the “enterprisers.'"’ He not 
only denies that they wrongfully appro- 
priate the earnings of others but even in- 
sists that less able men usually get a part 
of what belongs as of strict right to the 
enterprisers. He sees the so-called strug- 
gle between labor and capital as really a 
struggle between labor and ability, between 
the unskilled and unintelligent millions and 


the capable few, the enterprisers It is 
neither as land owner nor as capitalist 
that the able man takes a great share of 
the world’s wealth, but as the possessor of 
peculiar powers, as & monopoljst not of 
land and capital, but of his own superior 
faculties. 


Much of what Mr. Holt has to say on this 
subject is true and valuable, the more so 
that ideas of the sort have hitherto been 
shut away from most readers in dry works 
upon political but he fails to 
make sufficient allowance for the fact that 
the great organizers of industry, Mke the 
great inventors, are indebted to. their 
predecessors, not always great or succes 
ful men, for many valuable ideas. He fails 
aiso to make allowance for the element of 
chance in success, for the accident of 
birth, for the part that government tm- 
properly plays in the creation of great 
fortunes, for the immense advantage that 
comes to him who first exploits rich nat- 
ural opportunities. Finally he permits him- 
self too often to speak with open 
tempt of those who lack the qualities that 
go to make for great material success. 

The temper of Mr. Holt’s work, indeed, 
is often far from commendable. For ex- 
ample, although he nowhere discusses in 
full the question of the elective franchise, 
he seldom speaks of universal suffrage 
without something like a sneer, and his at- 
titude toward his fellow-countrymen in the 
mass seems to be almost exactly that of 
the well-to-do New England Federalist 
of a century ago. He admits with some- 
thing like despair that it is easier, perhaps, 
to fit the mass of men for exercising the 
suffrage than to deprive them of it, but 
he seems to regret that the fierce American 
democracy will not submit to be ruled by 
an educated and property-holding few. He 
seems, indeed, to forget in his contemptuous 
impatience at the mistakes of democratic 
government that every other system has 
proved lamentably bad, and that republic- 
anism on a large scale and with a really 
wide suffrage has been attempted for as 
much as seventy-five years in this country 
alone. , 

The tone of contempt that characterizes 
Mr. Holt’s utterances upon. the elective 
franchise mars much of what is really wise 


*TALKS ON CIVICS. By Henry Holt. 
cloth. Pp, xxvl.-493. New York: The 
Millan Company. $1.25. 
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in his discussion of other topics. He flings 
about the words “ fool,” “ stupid,” and the 
hke with a liberal ‘hand, and too often 
abandons the tone of the philosopher for 
that of the special pleader. Although he 
apparently comes to the conclusion that a 
single tax on land valves, plus a franchise 
tax, would afford the best poesible scheme 
of taxation, he rejects with vehemence 
Henry George's single tax unlimited, and 
cites against Mr. George arguments .and 
statements of fact long since exploded. 
He exposes with admirable clearness the 
folly of those labor unions which wish, on 
the one hand, to fix wages at the highest 
possible point, and, on the other, to limit 
the amount of work that aman may do in 
return for his wages. Yet he fails fully to 
recognize that the system of collective 
bargaining, whatever its defects, is almost 
a necessity of present economic conditions. 
He dismisses anarchism with a phrase of 
light contempt, yet himself holds many of 
the views so brilliantly and entertainingly 
advanced by Wordsworth Domisthorpe, the 
Znglish philosophic Anarchist, whose pub- 
lisher, by the way, is also Mr. Holt’s. He 
contemus State Socialism, yet advocates 
the socialization of water purveying and 
electrie’ lighting, by implication approves 
the municipal Socialism of Germany, and 
apparently looks forward to productive co- 
operation as a possible solution of certain 
economic ills. He strikes manful blows 
for reform in American municipal govern- 
ment, yet seemingly does not realize that 
no refurmer with that scornful word 
“ proletariat " upon his lips can reasonably 
hope to obtain the votes of the only men 
who carry elections—those who work with 
their hands. 

Mr. Holt has put much thought and 
labor, and even considerable wisdom, into 
his book, and in spite of its cumbrous 
question and answer form, in which the 
teacher sets himself to quiz a somewhat 
priggish pupil, the work is always read- 
able and usually interesting. He has 
prefaced it with an excellent analytical 
table of contents and closed it with a full 
index, so that the wayfaring man, though 
as great a fool as the author sometimes 
seems to think him, can hardly err therein. 
Put with all its clearness of style and 
effectiveness of presentation, it is not @ 
book to convince those not already of Mr 
Holt's mind, and it can hardly serve as a 





lists 
institutions either wholly or in 
Is there an American book 


and pay, 
different 
devoted to women. 
of this nature, or is there any club or associa- 


tion to which I can apply for such information?'’ 
No book of this kind is published here, 
though it would be useful. The Young 
Women's Christian Association, East Fif- 
teenth Street, near Fifth Avenue, would 
very probably give the best advice to our 
correspondent in this matter. 


part 
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A. K. GIBSON, 28 North Union Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: ‘' Can you give me the full name 
and address of ‘ Whaley,’ the publisher in 
Dublin? What works has John Eglinton writ- 
ten, and who publishes them? Can you furnish 
the full address of St. Anselm's Society, Lon- 
don? I am anxious to get a list of the writings 
and present publishers of Charles Warren Stod- 
dard? "’ 
The name of “ Whaley,” 
Dublin, is unknown to us, but if he is en- 
gaged in business there a letter addressed 
in care of the Dublin Post Office would 
reach him. The London society, whose ex- 
act address we do not know, would very 








publisher in 


San Francisco, 1867; ‘‘ South 
Boston, 1873, (the first edition,) 


and revised edition 


Poems," 
Sea Idyls,” 
new 


&e. A of his 


cent’ at $1.50, and the Ave Maria publish- 
ing house, Notre Dame, Ind., publishes his 

Lepers of Molokia" at 10 cents, and 
“The Wonder Worker of Padua” at 60 


cents. The three following books do not 
seem to be in print: “A Trip to Hawail,”’ 
San Francisco, 1885; “A Troubled Heart,” 
Notre Dame, 1885, and ‘“ Hawaiian Life; 
or, Lazy Letters from Low 
Chicago, 1894. 


Latitudes,’ 





FRANCIS K. DAVIS, New York City: ‘ Can 
you give me some information concerning Robert 
W. Chambers?” * 


Robert William Chambers was born in 


Elsie Vaughn Moler, daughter of Capt. Du 
Bois, United States Army. His first nota- 
ble success was “ The King in Yellow,’ 
(short stories,) 1895. He has since written 
two plays, a volume of verses, (‘‘ With the 
Band,”’) and a number of novels. Among 
his most recent novels are “The Con- 
spirators,” Harper & Brothers, $1.50, and 
“The Cambric Mask,"’ Ff. A. Stokes Com- 
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dates, of Melville's works is as follows: 


“Typee,” 1846, two volumes, (revised 
edition, with a sequel, “The Story of 
Toby,” 1847;) ‘“ Omoo,” 1847,; ‘* Mardi,” 


184); ‘‘ Redburn,” 1849; ‘' White Jacket,” 
1850; ‘‘ Moby Dick,” 1851; “ Pierre,”” 1852; 
“Israel Potter,” 1855; ‘‘ The Piazza Tales,” 
1856; ‘The Confidence Man,” 1857; “ Bat- 
tle Pieces and Aspects of the War," 1866; 
* Clarel,”’ 1876, two volumes; “ John Marr. 
and Other Sailors,”’ 1888, (twenty-five copies 
privately. printed,) and ‘“ Timoleon,”” 18M, 
(twenty-five copies privately printed.) All 
of these were issued in New York City, 
and many of them are scarce. 
oa 

“ALBANIAN,” Albany, N. Y.: ‘‘ Mr. George 

Taggart of New York City, writing of Albert 


Pike in THe New York Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW of June 22, says he never heard of 


Pike ‘as the author of ‘ Dixie,’ but thought 
that that was written by Dan Emmet, the 
minstrel. What Pike wrote was a stirring war 


song, worthy to be called The Battle Hymn of 
the South. As.I now remember the first’ stanza 
it runs: 


*** Southrons, hear your country call you; 
Up, lest worse than death befall you; 
To arms! to arms! to arms! in Dixie! 
Lo, all the beacon fires are lighted, 
Let all hearts be now united. 
To arms! to arms! to arms! in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie!’ 


‘The minstrel song, as I remember it when 
a boy, opened thus— 


‘Way down South in the land of cotton, 
Where old times am not forgotten; 
Look away, look away, look away 
Down South tn Dixie.’ 


“The Southern people owe a monument to 
Albert Pike for the one great poetical effort in 
aid of the ‘* Lost Cause.’ 
. Snes 
“L. C. B.,"" Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘In reply tc 
Cc. BE, Holland's inquiry June 15, I send the fol- 


lowing lines, the authorship of which is un- 
known to me— 


“** One of the sweet old chapters, 
After a day like this; 

The day brought tears and trouble, 
The evening brings no kiss. 


No rest in the arms I long for— 
Rest and refuge and home; 
Grieved and lonely and weary, 

Unto the Book I come. 


One of the gweet old chapters, 
The love that blo:soms through 

His care of the birds and lilies 
Out In the meadow dew. 


His evening lies soft around them, 
Their faith is simply to be; 

Oh, hushed by their tender lesson, 
My God, let me rest in Thee!’ ” 


119 East Eighty-fourth Street, 
*“ Will you please be so kind 
as to settle the following dispute: ‘A.’ states 
that Red Pottage ’ was written by a gentleman 
living in New Jersey, and that Mary Cholmonde- 
ley is his nom de plume. * B.’ contradicts this, 
and says that Mary Cholmondeley, a French au- 


M. C. NEWTON, 
New York City: 


. thoress, wrote th b ’ 
textbook for schools. de hor aan.” e the book and that said name is 
eR Cs Miss Mary Cholmondeley is an English- 
QU ERIES. woman, and is the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. R. H. Cholmondeley, late rector of 
=~ oo alia , Hodnet, and formerly of Condover Hall, 
“Gq. B. S.."" 533 Throop Avenue, rooklyn, | Shropshire. Her r P 
N. Y.: ‘In. England there is. published every Sekar distor af ee — Mary 
year a book entitled ‘The English ‘VYoman’s ea § op eber, e hymn 
Year Book,’ containing information aoe all | writer, Red Pottage "’ was her first suc- 
kinds of women's work. It enumerates all em- | cessful book, though she had _ previous! 
loyments and gives particulars as to training s oon 2 ° 2 ar tae ae. 
ployments c = Trainer houses, clubs, and written The Danvers Jewels, Sir 


Charles Danvers,’ 
“A Devotee.” 


‘Diana Tempest,” and 


— 
Ardrossan, Md.: ‘' ‘ Appleton's 
‘ American Biography’ says that 
* Philip Key came to this country from England, 
accompanied by Dryden, brother of the poet, who 
died soon after his arrival, and is buried in 
Blakiston's Island, in the Potomac.’ As Philip 
Key came to St. Mary’s about 1720, over twenty 
rae of age, a brother of John Dryden (born in 


ce ee 
Cyclopaedia of 





must have been well advanced in years 
when he accompanied young Key to Maryland. 
What authority is there for the story? ”’ 
The story is doubtless mythical. John 
Dryden, the poet, was born at Aldwinckle, 
Northamptonshire, Aug. 9, 1631, and was 
the eldest of fourteen children, who were 
all alive when the father died, in 1654. 
On Dryden's death, however, he is be- 
lieved to have left no near relatives save 
his wife and three children, (who were all 
dead by 1714,) his niece, Lady Sylvius, 
daughter of the Hon. William Howard, and 
his cousin, John Driden, (whose name was 
always so spelled.) 


likely be reached through the London Post “M. C. O.,"" Mount Clemens, Ohio: ‘“ Kindly 

Office. The one work of John Eglinton recommend an edition of Dickens, and one of 

which seems to be in print is ‘Two Es- | Hawthorne, that would be suitable for a small 
fi public library. 

says on the Remnant,"’ John Lane publish- The best edition of Hawthorne of the 

er, 50 cents. Charles Warren Stoddard’s kind wanted is the “ Popular Edition” of 

earliest books are out of print, viz.: | nis works eight volumes, cloth, $10 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A good edition 
of Dickens is published by T. Y. Crowell 


& Co., in fifteen volumes, $15. 


charming “South Sea Idyls"’ can be had maa 

from Charles Scribner's Sons for $1.50. D. “STUDENT,” Ocean Grove, N. Ju: “ Will 
Appleton & Co. publish his Mashallah: | you kindly print a list of Sidney Lanier’s 
A Flight into Egypt’’ (which first ap- works, with the dates of publication, and men- 
peared in 1880) at 60 cents. Rand, McNally par 4 of biography or criticism con- 
& Co. issue “‘A Cruise Under the Cres- 7 


Lantier’s principal works are as follows: 
“Tiger Lilies,’ (a novel,) New York, 1867, 
(now out of print;) ‘“ Florida,” Philadel- 
phia, 1876, (now published by the Lippin- 
cotts over the name of ‘A Handbook of 
Florida "’ at $1.50;) ’’ Poems,”’ Philadelphia, 
1877, (original edition very scarce, new edi- 
tion, Lippincott, $1;) “‘ Sketch of the Life 
ef J. F. D. Lanier,’ New York, 1877, (pri- 
vately printed;) “The Boys’ Froissart,” 
New York, 1878, (edited by Lanier, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $2;) ‘‘ The Boys’ King Ar- 
thur,”’ New York, 1880, (the Scribners, $2;) 
“The Science of English Verse,’’ New York, 
1880, (the Scribners, $2;) ‘‘ The Boys’ Ma- 


New York City May 26, 1865, the son of | binogion,”” New York, 1881, (now published 
William Chambers. He was educated in | 48 “Knightly Legends of Wales,” the 
Paris, where he studied art, ut returned | Seribners, $2.) The foregoing were pub- 
to New York in 1891. He is married to | lished during Lanier’s lifetime, (1842-1881.) 


The following works have been Issued since 
his death: ‘ The Boys’ Percy,” (the Scrib- 
ners, $2;) “The English Novel and the 
Principle of Its Development,” (the Scrib- 
ners, new and revised edition, $2;) 
** Poems,” edited by his wife, (the Scrib- 
ners, $2;) ‘‘ Bob: The Story of Our Mock. 
ing Bird,”’ (the Scribners, $1.50;) ‘ Let- 
ters, 1866-1881,'’ (the Scribners, $2;) “ Ret- 


pany, $1.50. rospects and Prospects,” (the Scribners, 
sea $1.50,) and “ Music and Poetry,” (the Scrib- 
z= a. ARMEWOR TE, Dethem, Meas: “*An | ners, $1.50.) For works referring to Lanier 
American aron, yy rof. e J e, came out 3 an’ ** Poe , 
in the February number of Harper's Monthly ace Stedman's Poets of America, 
and was finished the same year, December, 1871. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.25;) “ Sidney 


{ have the bound numbers."’ 


“MELVILLE,” 322 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City: “Can you give an admirer 


of Herman Melville a list of his books, and tell 
still in print. 





me if any of them ar 





Lanier,”’ by W. M. Baskervill, (Barbee & 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn., 30 cents,) and “ Se- 
lect Poems,"’ edited, with notes, by Prof. 
Morgan Callaway, Jr., (the Scribners, $1.) 








Melville’s ‘‘ Pierre"’ is still to be had R. S. ACTON, Jersey City, N. J.: ‘* Where 
from Harper & Brothers for $1.50. The | 2% 1 obtain a copy of the play * The Little Min- 
Harpers also issue his “ Battle Pieces” at Barrie's been one SS 
$1.77 The Rudder Publishing Company, Barrie’s play, ‘‘The Little Minister,” 
Dey Street, New York City, has issued at | founded on his novel, has not been pub- 
$1 each ‘‘ Moby Dick,” “White Jacket,” | lished. It is the property of the manager, 


““Omoo,"’ and “ Typee.” A full list, with 


who coiutrols the acting rights. His works 






are as follows: “Better Dead,” 3 
“When a Man's Single,” 1888; “ Auld Licht 
Idylis,"" 1888; “A Window in Thrums,” 
1889; ‘‘An Edinburgh Eleven,’ 1880; ‘‘ My 
Lady Nicotine,’ 1890; “The Little Minis- 
ter," 1801; “Sentimental ‘Pommy,” 1806; 
“ Margaret Ogilvy," 1806, and ‘“ Tommy 
and Grizel,"’ 1900. 






“Cc, 8.,"" Ban Diego, Cal.: ‘Can you give me 
the value of Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
first edition, boards, uncut? Also, of * Nothing 
to Say,’ -by Deesticks, 1857, first edition; ‘ Lin- 
colin and Douglas Debates,’ Columbus, Ohio, 
180; Burdette’s ‘Rise and Fall of the Mus- 
tache,’ first edition,.and Lever's ‘ Harry Lor- 
requer,” first edition. 

A handsomely bound copy of Shelley's 
“Prometheus Bound,” sold at the French 
sale for $50, which was too large a sum for 
the book rebound. A really line copy in 
the original boards might bring from $25 
to $50 in a good sale. ‘“‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound" is not, however, as rare as some 
of the earlier and better-known Shelleys, 
Lever’s *‘ Harry Lorrequer,”’ in good con- 
dition, is worth from $5 to $15. It is not as 
scarce as several of his other novels. The 
other books mentioned by. our correspond- 
ent are not worth over $2 or $3 each. 


D. Q. ABBOTT. Macon, Ga.: “I have noticed 
in THE SATURDAY REVIEW several auction 
sales of rare books. I shall be glad to learn 
from you through its columns the value of 
Hawthorne's * Searlet Letter,’ printed by Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields, under date of 1*52. ‘The 
volume is in fair condition. I shall be glad to 
know, also, if there ts any speeial value at- 
tached to ‘ The Ladies’ Calling.’ printed in Lon- 
don in 1673. It was bound in Morocco, but has 
one cover gone."’ 

“The Scarlet Letter "' was first published 
in 1850. Later editions have little value. 
The other book has no particular value. 


ed 

HENRY LAMB, 211 West Forty-seventh 
Street, New York City: ‘In the ‘ Life and 
Letters of Thomas Huxley’ there are references 
to the ‘Life and Letters of Charles Darwin.’ 
Who publishes this work? fs there a good blog- 
raphy of John Tyndall?" 

“The Life and Letters of Darwin” is 
published by D. Appleton & Co. in two vol- 
umes at $4.50. There is an excellent bio- 
graphical sketch of Tyndall in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” 


“Cc. §. R.,” 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City: *Can you give mea list of the writings 
of William and Mary Howitt, and a sketch of 
their lives? "’ 

The two Howitts wrote and edited many 
bouks, and it is impossible for THe REVIEW 
to give space to their titles. William How- 
itt was born in Derbyshire in 1792, died in 
Rome in 1879; was by turns a druggist, Al- 
derman, editor, and author. Late in life 
he was interested in Spiritualism. His wife, 
born Mary Botham in Gloucestershire in 
1799, died in Rome in 1888. She collaborated 
with her husband, 1827-64, and wrote @ 
number of books alone, in all over one hun- 
dred and ten. Her books for young people 
were quite popular. 

eam 


APPEALS TO READERS. 


F. H. VOITIER, 1,311 Clinton Avenue, New 
York City: ‘‘ Has any reader of THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW a copy of Rightor’s ‘ Standard 
History of New Orleans’? Inquiry of all the 
prominent libraries in New York, as_ well as 
the New York Historical Society, has developed 
the fact that they have no copy of this work on 
file, and as I am very desirous of securing cer- 
tain data which I am informed are contained in 
Chapter 25, | make above inquiry of SATURDAY 
REVIEW readers in the belief that If a copy 
of this work is in the possession of any 
of them they will so advise me and permit me 
to call and make a few notes from the chapter 
noted. [ do not desire to borrow the book, but 
merely peruse it for a few minutes at the own- 
er’s residence. Such a favor will be very highly 
appreciated. 

GEORGE E 27 William 


MORGAN, Street, 


New York: ‘“‘In turning over the pages of an 
old book in our library the other day I cams 
across a piece of paper, yellow with age, on 
which were written the following lines: 


“*Tf it be true, as Welshmen say, 
Honor depends on pedigree, 

Then stand by—clear the way— 
And let me have fair play 


For, though you boast thro’ ages dark 
Your pedigree from Noah's ark, 

1, too, was with him there. 

For I was Adam, Adam I, 

And I was Eve, and Eve was I, 

In spite of wind and weather; 

But, mark me—Adam was not I, 
Neither was Mrs. Adam I, 

Unless they were together. 

Suppose, then, Eve and Adam talking— 


With all my heart, but if they're walking 
There ends all simile, 

For, tho’ I've tongue and often talk, 
And tho’ I've feet, yet when I walk 
There is an end of me! 

Not such an end but I have breath, 
Therefore to such a kind of death 

I have but small objection 

I may be Turk, I may be Jew, 

And tho’ a Christian, yet ‘tis true 
I’die by Resurrection!’ 


Es _ ‘** Riddle by C. J. 
. I have puzzled in vain to soive the riddle, 
and I now send it to you in the hope that if 
you pr pore it in your paper it may come to the 
eyes of some one who will be able se , 
oie inter 2 able to send you 


Fox.’ 


2 
J. GOLDBERG, 116 Nassau Street, New York 
ay. ee oe one kindly give me the name 
° 1€¢ Writer of the poem entitled ‘ Kee -G 
oy ane ebtient = t ed ‘Keep A-Go- 
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“‘A. O. B.,"" Savannah, Ga.: ‘I would like 
know if there has ever been either a poem oo 
story written about Emily Geiger, the South 
Carolina heroine of Revolutionary fame.’’ 





T. C. CRAIG, Easton, Kan.: ‘‘Can any o 
, Eas b 4 ne 
tell me if the John M. Daniel editorials ia The 
Richmond Examiner from 1861 to 1865 were ever 
published in book form 








se FITNESS OF THINGS,” Syracuse, N. Y¥.: 

In the oft-repeated christening of vessels with 
the breaking and emptying of bottles of cham- 
pagne, I would like to know the origin of the 
custom and what is the fitness of the cere- 
mony. Longfellow in his ‘ Building of the Ship ' 
and launching of the same says: ‘ Our hearts, 
our hopes, our prayers, our tears, are all with 
thee.’ Would it not seem more in the spirit of 
the Great Teacher if, as these ships so wonderful 
for form and strength are launched, a prayer 
were offered, since as the poet sings, *‘ Humanity, 
with all its fears, is hanging breathless on thy 
fate’ % Occasions like the opening of the Pan- 
American Exposition, opening of Congress, laying 
the cornerstone of a college or library building 
are ceremonies prefaced with a prayer. Would 
not there be more of a fitness of things in 
christening a ship in the same manner than the 
breaking of a bottle of champagne in her honor? 
Which act has the better influence as it reaches 
out into other lives? ’’ 


EUGENE LINSCOLORPE, 
dred and Twentieth Street, 
friend tells me that some 
Ibsen’s poems into English, 
lisher cares to bring them out. For an article 
of mine dealing with Ibsen, the poet, I would 
like to procure some of the translations. Perhaps 





119 East One Hun- 
New York City: “A 
one has translated 

but that no pub- 


some friend of _THm NEW YORK TIMEs'S 
SATURDAY REVIEW can aid me.”’ 
eens 
THOMAS P. POTTS, Woodland, Summit Coun- 
ty, Utah ‘Can any one tell me who wrote a 
ballad called ‘Dry Subjects’? The story is 
about an old drunken apple woman of Londun 


and a preacher. 1 heard it many years ago.’’ 











































THE SEAL OF SILENCE 


A Novel. By ARTHUR C. ConDER. The 
three hundredth issue of APPLE- 
TON’S FAMOUS TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY LIBRARY, which appears in a 
new and artistic cover. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Like the author of ‘' David Harum,"’ Mr 
Conder has passed beyond the voices of 
praise -or blame. He has not lived to see 
his novel published, and his first book is 
his last. It shows that he understood to 
the full that primary requisite of success- 
ful story telling, the necessity of seizing 
upon and holding the interest of readers. 
In an environment of English country life, 
Mr. Conder has found a plot, a succession 
of incidents, and a group of striking char- 
acters which show an extraordinary power 
of perception and description, a quick ap- 
preciation of types and a charming humor. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 


LORDS i, NORTH 


'™ A striking story of adventure. A 
vivid picture of daring enterprise and 
reckless deeds. The epic character 
of the struggle is most impressive, 
The spacious atmosphere of the 
work and the zest of living are in- 
spiring.” The Dial. 


300,000 SOLD 


SUMMER READING 
on 


dipped in the colors 
and tones of the canons and 
sunlit hills."’ 


Ralph Connor’s Mountain Tales 


THE SKY PILOT 


A TALE OF THE FOOT HILLS 


BLACK ROCK 


A TALE OF THE SELKIRKS 
OF ALL. BOOKSELLERS, EACH 1.25 
Fleming 4. Revell Company, Publishers. 


Next Fall—‘' The Man from Glengarry."’ 





**Worth a dozen of the futile 
stories that are ‘boomed’ into the 
hundred thousands,”’— 7 /ie Pro- 
vidence Journal on Gissing’s 
OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. 


i2zme, $1.50. HENRY HOLT & ©60. 


——— 





BOOKS When calling, piease ask for 
AT frrnceene 5 Sal's bet, 06 
LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant. 


. Before buying books write 
DISCOUNTS for quotations. An_ assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St. - - = = New York 


Mention this a lvertisement and receive a discount, 








BOTH TRUSTEES AND THOSE WHOSE 
PROPERTY 18 HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 


SEND $1. FOR 
| LORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers. 
254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“DEACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
— Phila. Item. 


~ CONGDON & BRITNELL, 


VENDORS OF 


RARE, HISTORICAL & GENERAL Books, 


“SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND 
CANADIANA” FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada, 


EVERY INCH 
A KING. 


“A sweet and pleasing love story, happily 
lucking in all those scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
lence which have so often filled the pages of 
modern fiction.’’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


The Heritage of Unrest 


is that rare thing among novels—an 


ae epost ara tore 
ing.’’—Outlook. 











“The successful novel of 1899 
was ‘ David Harum ;’ the great suc- 
cess of 1900 was ‘Eben Holden.’ 
Will ‘ Your Uncle Lew’ be the suc- 
cess of 1901 ?”"— Utica Observer, 











Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


cots Nova, Works and Dickens’ and 
to read. Size by 8 and couly 
ineh thick. Bound in 

prepaid on 
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MOLLY BRANT. 


Mr. Buell, Author of the Life of 
Paul Jones, Writes of Sir Wili- 
iam Johnson's Family. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your corresnondent, “C. E. §8.,"” has 
earned the gratitude of those who cherish 
the early legends of the Empire State by 
his description, in THe SaturDay REVIEW 
of June 30, of Molly Brant Johnson in her 
old age. Most people in our time believe 
that civilized Indians are preducts of, quite 
recent date, and are wont to associate that 
phrase with the modern schools of Carlisle 
and Hampton. It is, however, quite prob- 
able that, when the Revolution broke out, 
a greater proportion of the Iroquois could 
speak, read, or write either English or 
French than is true of any Indian clans to- 
day, outside of the “ Five Tribes”’ in the 
Indian Territory. 

It is also true that the Iroquois civiliza- 
tion of that period was not measured whol- 
ly by education in the school sense of the 
term. It was represented as well by com- 
fortable habitations and productive, if prim- 
itive, agriculture, and by a system of self- 
government upon which very little im- 
provement has since been made by any 
race. 


Of this Iroquois civilization the highest 
types were the Mohawks and the Oneidas 
in the east and the Senecas in the west 
part of New York. The Mohawks and 
Oneidas were undoubtedly more highly de- 
veloped than the Senecas; that is to say, 
while some of the Senecas were as well 
educated as any Indians then living, the 
learned Senecas were comparatively few 
in number in proportion to the whole of the 
tribe, whereas among the Oneldas and Mo- 
hawks learning and its attendant intellect- 
ual and moral results were much more gen- 
eral. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Brant family afforded the very best types 
of this highest Indian development. They 
had neither the typical savage face nor 
complexion. This was true of the whole 
family, from Joseph Brant’s grandfather, 
who went to England with Peter Schuyler 
earty in the eighteenth century or dur 
the reign of Queen Anne, down to the 
grandchildren at the time of our Revolu- 
tion. 


Romney, the English artist, who painted 
Joseph Brant’s portrait in London in 1776, 
and who had already become famous as a 
painter of Indian types, could hardly be- 
Heve that his subject in this instance was a 
full-blooded aboriginal American. He was 
quite sure that there must have been some 
admixture of white biood in a previous gen- 
eration. 


Romney's doubts as to the purity of 
Brant’s Indian blood were quite natural. 
The typical Indian needs no description. 
Joseph Brant had neither the aquiline 
nose, the copper complexion, nor the coarse 
jet-black hair so uniformly characteristic 
of his race. About the only Indian feature 
he had was his prominent cheek bones. 
His nose was not only not Roman, like 
most Indians, but was actually a little the 
reverse, being slightly retroussé, The gen- 
eral cast of his features was intellectual, 
animated, benevolent, and there was a 
trace of humor in his expression which is, 
of all things, the rarest in Indians. His 
complexion was a very light, delicate buff 
instead of a deep copper color, and his hair, 
though black, was not coarse. His eyes, 
however, were completely Indian. He was 
about 5 feet 11 inches high, powerfully 
built, and of extremely martial bearing. 
When dressed in the uniform of the rank 
which he then held in the British Army, 
he was one of the handsomest men to be 
seen in the drawing rooms of London. 


His sister, Molly Brant, or the “ Indian 
Lady Johnson,” as she was called, was five 
or six years older than her famous brother, 
and as much like him as a woman can be 
like a man, Stone says that Brant was 
born tn 1742. I have thought that Stone’s 
date made him out two or three years 
younger than he really was, because it Is 
a matter of common history that Brant 
had distinguished himself in the old French 
war, and had reached a position of im- 
portant command by the year 1759. If 
Stone's date of his birth be correct, Brant 
would have been only seventeen years old 
in 1759—an age at which a young Indian 
was never admitted to responsible com- 
mands even though he might be, as Brant 
was, a hereditary chief. Be this as it 
may, Molly Brant was born in 1736 or 1737. 
She became the “Indian Lady Johnson” 
by marriage with Sir William in 1755. At 
that time Joseph Brant was about fourteen 
or fifteen years old, and was attending Dr. 
Wheelock’s school or academy at Lebanon, 
Conn. Molly was by no means Sir Will- 
iam’s first Indian bride. Her immediate 
predecessor had been a granddaughter or 
grandniece of old Hendrick, and bore to 
Sir William two daughters, and she died in 
child-birth with the third, in 1753. This 
Indian woman, who took the English name 
of Caroline, was never known as. Lady 
Johnson, and it is probable that she was 
never married to Sir William even accord-, 
tng to the Indian rites or ceremonies, but 
Molly Brant was married according to those 
rites, and had there been any occasion to 
test it the marriage would have been rec- 
ognized legally. 

According to all accounts, Molly Brant 
Was a woman who deserved all the atten- 









she had in the meantime borne two chil- 
dren, 

Sir William's two little daughters, Char- 
jotte and Caroline, by Molly's predecessor, 
were adopted by Molly and treated in the 
same manner as her own children. She 
also gained the affection and respect of Sir 
William's legitimate son by his white wife, 
afterward Sir John, who was about twelve 
years old when Muily became Lady Jonn- 
son. All of Sir Wilttam Johnson's children, 
legitimate or morganatic, full white or half- 
breed, adhered to the cause of the King ex- 
cept one girl—Chariotte. This girl married 
a young ensign in the King’s Royal Pro- 
vincial Regiment about two years before 
the revolution broke out. 

When the war came on he resigned from 
the King's service and entered Schuyler's 
Regiment of Militia. He afterward joined 
Clinton's Regiment of Continentals, and 
was killed at Monmouth Court House. This 
young ensign’s name was George Randall, 
and when the separation of Whigs and 
Tories, or Loyalists and Patriots, in the 
Mohawk Valley occurred, Charlotte accom- 
panied her white husband to Albany, turn- 
ing her back forever on her kith and kin. 
They had two children, from whom there 
are many descendants. 

Among the children of Sir William John- 
son and Molly Brant was a boy born in 
about 1758—their first, and so far as I can 
learn, their only boy, among six or seven 
children. This boy was named William 
Johnson after his father. He was educated 
partly at Dr. Wheelock’s school and partly 
at an academy in New York City. Sir Will- 
fam intended him to be an officer in the 
British Army; in fact, he was an ensign in 
Butier’s Rangers at the battle of Oriskany, 
where he was killed fighting for the King. 

Singularly enough, the traditions of that 
battle—which Gov. Seymour regarded as 
perfectly authentic—say that young Will- 
jam Johnson was killed by an Oneida half- 
breed named Thomas Spencer, fighting in 
the Patriot ranks, Spencer himself being 
slain a few moments later. 

Some of the Mohawk Valley Patriots, 
after the battle, were fond of calling at- 
tention to the fact that, while two sons of 
Sir William Johnson were present at Oris- 
kany—Sir John, a full blood white man, 
and young William, a half-breed Mohawk— 
the latter was the only one who got in 
harm's way, Sir John not having been visi- 
ble at any part of the struggle; the white 
wife's son and the legitimate heir, though 
present, did not expose himself to the 
King’s enemies, but Molly Brant’s half- 
breed boy fell fighting in the front rank. 
This loss ef her only son was naturally a 
bereavement that lasted all her lifetime. 
It is due to the memory of Sir John John- 
son to say that, whatever may have been 
his crimes against civilized warfare in the 
Revolution, he never failed in kindness to 
his Indian stepmother and his half-breed 
sisters. There was no family in Upper 
Canada more highly respected than the In- 
dian widew and the half-breed daughters 
of Sir William Johnson. As your corre- 
spondent “C. E. 8.” says, the girls all 
married well. 

Not the least merit of that new book 
“The Old New York Frontier” is the 
stimulus it must give te the unearthing of 
rare and valuable legends like the one un- 
der considerations—folk-lore of the most 
interesting part of our Continent at the 
most romantic period of its history. 


AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 
Philadelphia, July 2, 1901. 
Lema 
The Lotos Speakers.’ 
After dinner speaking, probably more 


than any other kind of address, offers a 
broad variety of oratorical and rhetorical 
quality—the worst and the best—and the 
best is usually very good as brief litera- 
ture. Since its organization, thirty-odd 
years ago, the Lotos Club of this city has 
entertained many distinguished guests at 
its board, foreigners as well as Americans. 
Many speeches have been made both b: 
these guests and their hosts, and the best 
of these have been selected by a committee 
of editors and collected In a handsome 
volume called “ After Dinner Speeches at 
the Lotos, Club.” 

Among the occasions from which selec- 
tions have been made are the dinner in 
henor of Charles Kingsley, Feb. 15, 1872; 
James Anthony Froude, Oct. 12, 1872; Wil- 
kie Collins, Sept. 27, 1873; Edmund Yates, 
March 8, 1877; Whitelaw Reid, Dec. 3, 1881; 
Henry M. Stanley, Nov. 27, 1885; Charles 
A. Dana, Jan. 16, 1896; Lord Herschell, 
Nov. 5, 1898; Sir Henry Irving, Oct. 28, 
1899, and so down to the dinner given in 
honor of Wu Ting Fang last Winter. In 
all there are nearly 100 addresses, most of 
them 500 or 600 words apiece, and few of 
them exceeding 1,000 words. 

It is a valuable and inspiring collection, 
and when freed from the monotony of in- 
troductory lines, is as varied and full of 
ideas well expressed, of facts revealed in 
new light, as one can possibly imagine. 
But they are not such examples of oratory 
which easily permit extracts to be taken 
from them. Most of them treat of a single 
complete thought which will not bear 
mangling. Exactly what the editors of the 
work had the opportunity to perform, and 
which, to our thinking, they have actually 
achieved with taste, sympathy, and solid 
judgment, is best indicated by the follow- 
ing extract from a speech made by Mr. 
William Winter, at a dinner to Ian Mac- 
laren, Dec. 6, 1896: 

Within the twenty-six years of your club 
life has fallen the golden opportunity of 
personal communion with some of the fore- 
most men, whether of or of thought, 


who have arisen to guide and illumine the 
age. who so royally depicted the 


CLUB, A 
“Pipy doh Miderkin, Chester & Lard and Horn. 
Han and frontisplece on 
group 








New York: 


e? 






elve and one 
printed. 





pageantry and pathos ef the past; Grant, 
who so superbly led the warrior legions of 
the present; Charles Kingsley, with his 
deep and touching voice of humanity; Wik 
kie Collins, with his magic wand of mys- 
tery, and his weird note of romance; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the modern Theocritus, 
the most comforting of philosophers; Mark 
Twain, true and tender heart, and first 
humorist of the age, and Henry Irving, 
noble gentleman and prince of actors. Those 
bright names, and many more, will rise in 
your glad remembrance, and I know yer 
will agree that, in every case, when the 
generous mind pays its homage to the 
worth of a great man, the impulse is not 
that of adulation, but that of gratitude. 


McClure’s “To the 
and Mexico.”* 


A pleasant little collection of letters of 
travel is this. In the preface Col. McClure 
disarms critictsm by the frankness with 
which he makes the prefatory statement 
that “‘ These letters were written for The 
Philadelphia Times amid the exactions of 
a journey across the continent to the Pa- 
cific, and thenge to the City of Mexico, with 
but little time for careful preparation. * * * 
They are given without revision.” 

The first letter deals with Salt Lake City 
and its peculiar people, “ revisited,”” and 
Dr. McClure opens with the delightful as- 
sumption that every intelligent American 
has the means and leisure to “ traverse his 
country at least once in every decade.”’ To 
omit to do this involves a penalty. “ He 
must fall behind complete knowledge and 
just appreciation of the grandeur and 
growth of the Republic.” 

It is pleasant to know that the great ma- 
jority, who, while intelligent, are not yet 
aware of their ability to tread his prim- 
rose path of duty, may still enjoy some 
very delightful experiences at second hand 
and gain an enlightening view of the 
“grandeur of the Republic” through the 
pages of such attractive books of travel as 
the one under discussion. 

From Colorado coal mines to Mexican 
banderilleros and matadors, from the Mor- 
mon altar to the rocks of the Gokien Gate, 
a running commentary that is always pleas- 
ant and often instructive holds the reader 
with a charm that suggests the cheerful re- 
lations between Praed's vicar and the trav- 
eler at his gate: 


If he departed as he came, 
With no new light or love or liquor— 
Good sooth, the traveler was to blame, 
And not the vicarage or the vicar. 

Of the Sierras Dr. McClure says: 

“It is a relief to get away from the 
countless mountain cliffs of the East, 
on which not a single blade of grass 
could be seen, and enjoy the heartsome 
verdure that was always visible in every 
direction in the great Sierras. We break- 
fasted * * * at a temperature of 8 de- 
grees below zero, and lunched five hours 
later in the midst of the most beautiful 
green fields and blossoming flowers: suc 
as ove could find anywhere around Phila- 
delphia in May.”’ 

We read of Denver: 


“ Transformed in a single score of years 
from a rude mining camp into a great 


Col. Pacific 


city, with every quality of substance, 
a = outstripping all Eastern cities,” 
and one of the most beautiful and 


heartsome cities on the continent.” 

Of San Francisco the statement is made 
that it was “only fifty years ago a rude 
mining camp, surrounded by a straggling 
and semi-barbarous civilization, and to-day 
it exhibits more broad-gauge citizenship, 
more municipal pride, more generous sup- 
port from all classes of citizens, than any 
other city of the Union.” 

The work is pleasantly illustrated with 
seven half-tone plates from photographs 
and is attractively printed. 
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Written for Tame New Yor« Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW By 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


SONDON, June 15.—Drawing 
morals is always a pleasant 
amusement, for it carries 
with it a sense of the superi- 
ority of the drawer. The 
deaths of Sir Walter Besant 
and of Mr. Robert Buchanan 
have been the occasion of a great deal of 
solemn comment on the lives of the two 
men. Every one knows that Sir Walter was 
a genial, cheerful man, and that Buchanan 
delighted in quarreling. Also it is generally 
admitted that while Buchanan had real gen- 
fus Besant had none. Furthermore, Besant 
was remarkably successful in his profes- 
sion, and Buchanan considered himself a 
fatlure—in which verdict most people will 
agree. Wherefore the moral is drawn, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that if a man 
wishes to succeed in literature he should 
cultivate the commonplace, and depend for 
his popularity on his personal virtues rath- 
er than on the literary merits of his books. 

There is more or less truth in this, but I 
hardly think it does full justice either to 
Besant or Buchanan. The former certainly 


did excellent work, and it is absurd to say 
that because his heroines were puppets 
pulled by obvious wires he had no creative 
genius. Character drawing was not his 
strong point, but that he could draw men 
who were alive his ‘“ Gregory Shovel" 
would alone prove. But there is genius in 


the telling of a story as well as in the crea- 
tion of character, and Sir Walter could tell 


a story as well as any man living. Certain- 
ly he had genius of a sort, and his books 
should have been popular on their own mer- 
its, as they undoubtedly were. 

— 

Buchanan also had genius, for he could 
create. But I doubt if his order of genius 
was very much the superior of Besant's, 
Suppose that he had been the genial op- 
timist that Sir Walter was—a man who 
charmed all his friends and never made an 
enemy—except of course an occasional pub- 
lisher, would his genius then have been 
rated higher than Besant’s? Buchanan's 
poetry was sometimes admirable, but he 
wrote a great deal of worthless verse. His 
novels were so good that every one said 
it was a great pity that they were not 
better. I cannot see in what respect they 
were those of Besant, and 
there were certainly many respects in 
which they were conspicuously inferior. 
Granting that Buchanan had genius--and 
I should be the last to deny it—I fail to 
see in what respect his genius was more 
abundant in quantity or finer in quality 
than that of Sir Walter Besant. 

Would it not be fair to say that the chief 
difference between the two men was not 
that the one had genius and the pe had 
not, but that one was an optimis of the 
most pronounced character, and the other 
felt that everything in life was wrong, and 
his mission was to set everything right? 
Sir Walter admitted that there was a cer- 
tain amount of misery in the east of Lon- 
don, but it could easily be set right if the 
public would read and follow the teachings 
given in his novels. He also admitted that 
publishers were not as a rule the very 
highest kind of angels, but he felt confi- 
dent that his Society of Authors would in 
a comparatively short time convert even 
the most hardened publishers, With these 
exceptions “the world went very well” 
with Sir Walter—quite as well, in fact, as 
it went in the days of one of his best 
novels. It was a good world, a beautiful 
world, a world full of kindness and good 
tobacco, if you only looked for those com- 
modities. Sir Walter was obviously a very 
happy and contented man. He was not 
happy merely because he was successful, 
but he was successful because he was 
happy. There was a kind and lovable 
spirit in his books which attracted people to 
them. He succeeded in literature not so 
much because he wrote well, but because 
he had the most fortunate of tempera- 
ments. 

Poor Buchanan was the very opposite of 
Besant in temperament. He was not in- 
tentionally unkind to any one, but to his 
vision mest things were wrong and called 
for hearty denunciation. He may not have 
been an unhappy man, but his writings cer- 
tain!) gave that impression to the reader, 
It was Buchanan's temperament that made 
his life an apparent failure and that made 
him fall far behind Besant in the race for 
popularity. 

If I too, may draw a moral, I should say 
that the lives of these two men show that 
success is more apt to attend the man who 
is happy than the man who is unhappy. it 
certainly does so far as theordinary af- 
fairs of life are concerned, and there is 
good reason why the same cause shoull 
have the same effect in literature. The 
man who is bitter and misanthropic and 
sour is out of place in the world, and he 
fails, as he deserves to, Sir Walter Be- 
sant’s creed that this is an excellent world 
is the true creed. It is an admirable world, 
in spite of its faults, and when we treat it 
gerially and lovingly it is very apt to treat 
us in the same way. 

There is one thing in regard to Besant 
that might be said. In England it is gen- 
erally believed that his “‘ Gilead P. Beck” 
is a faithful representation of the Yankee. 
Oz course, it is nothing of the sort. Sir 
Walter tried to make Beck speak what he 
assumed to be the American dialect, but 
no American would recognize it. Like 
many other English writers, Sir Walter 
imagined that if he gave a man a Scrip- 
tura! Christian name, and also a middle 
letter, and then made him use a few of the 
expressions that a time-honored supersti- 

* tion has called “ American,” he had drawn 


superior to 


if iY 
os . Bz J it 
a Yankee. Beck is thought to be one of Sir 


Walter’s most lifelike characters, but he is 
aS preposterous a stage’ Yankee as ev°r 
walked the boards of Barnum’s old Park 
Row Museum. as : 


George Meredith's new volume of poems, 
“A Reading of Life,” is of course greatly 
admired by Meredithians. The a riate- 
ness of the title of the book is not very 
evident, unless we assume that the <diffi- 
culty the ordinary man finds in reading it 
is paralleled by the difficulties of life. I 
have found some admirable lines in it—of 
course I speak as a mere man, and not as 
a thick and thin Meredithian—but the 
greater part of the book I have found ab- 
solutely unreadable. Why in the world can- 


not the author, whose genius I revere as 
much as any man can, say an intelligible 


thing in an intelligible way? And why 
should twisted sentences be called poetry 
simply because they are twisted and 
gnarled to the utmost possible extent? Of 
course Mr. Meredith is a poet—that is to 
say he has written genuine poetry—but he 
is also one of the greatest of living novel- 
ists. I heartily wish that he would stick to 
novel writing and leave poetry to other 
men, After all, no man, except Kipling, 
can do everything equally well, and the 
author who can do one thing supremely 
well should not try to do other things. 
— 

There is a new edition of the poems of 
Alexander Smith. I can remember when 
the poems were new and Smith was hailed 
as the new poet who was to rival Tenny- 
son. There was an absurdly commonplace 
person with a talent for frothy writing who 
in those days was seriously believed to be 
a critic—the Rev, George Gilfillan—and he 
was supposed to be the discoverer of Smith. 
Now Smith is so utterly forgotten that 
the present generation does not know the 
difference between him and the man who 
used to lecture concerning his ascent of 


Mont Blane. 
ome 


If poetry consists merely in metaphors, 
Smith certainly wrote poetry. Most of his 
metaphors were extremely turgid and bad, 
but now and then he wrote one which was 
simply beautiful. If the pearls which were 
threaded on his tow string called the “ Life 
Drama” could be detached from that 
string, some of them would deserve enthu- 
siastic admiration. But Alexander Smith's 
poetry can never become popular. It was 
killed by “ Firmilian,” and it deserved its 
fate. 

‘a 

Matilda Serao is making her way here. 
Her novel, * The Land. of Cockayne,” has 
just been published in a translation, and is 
received with the highest praise by the 
press. If D’Annunzio will henceforth con- 
fine himself to his true field—the writing of 
epic poetry—perhaps Serao will come to her 
own, and be recognized as the greatest liv- 
ing Italian novelist. She is already so rec- 
ognized in France, and her position here 
will be secured as soon as she is widely 
known, 

oe 

Mr. W. J. Stillman, who has been ill for 
some time, is better, and there is every 
prospect of his recovery. Although he is 
now considerably beyond his seventieth 
year, he has a constitution which should 
carry him into the nineties. He now makes 


his home in England and works as indefat- 
igably as ever. I have never known a 
harder worker, and age seems to have no 
effect in chilling the ardor of his interest in 
everything that concerns humanity. 


Rifle shooting is a sort of exercise which, 
aside from its patriotic motive, appeals 
to the sedentary man who needs some 
strong temptation to induce him to spend 
a decent number of hours outside his house. 
Dr. Conan Doyle has organized a rifle 
company after the pattern of the Boer 
commandoes, and does a great deal of 
shooting at imaginary Boers on the Surrey 
hillside. Mr. Kipling has also stirred up 
the people of Rottingdean, and gathered 
them into a rifle club. There is a great 
deal of wholesome exercise and amusement 
in rifle shooting, and not only is the rifle 
a much safer plaything than the bicycle, 
but it has other advantages over that 
favorite of the literary person with a 
stomach that drives him to out-of-door 
exercise. We shall probably see an “ au- 
thors’ team" competing at Bisley before 
very long, and probably our writers of 
fiction will be as successful with the rifle 
as they now are with the long bow. 

ee 


Mr. Rider Haggard is achieving fame as 
an authority upon farming. A _ novelist 
might easily become an authority on fish- 
ing, for his imagination would have plenty 
of play in anything relating to the capture, 
real or alleged, of fish, but what has he to 
do with farming? Yet Mr. Haggard, turn- 
ing aside from the rocky paths which lead 
to his South African valleys inhabited by 
hitherto unknown savages, with a talent 
for hotpotting and a knowledge of the se- 
cret of everlasting life, devotes himself 
to turnips and other innocuous vegetables. 
He is, however, generally conceded to be 
doing an excellent work in enlightening the 
British public as to the condition of British 
agriculture and the cure for its many 
troubles. It is a business not unworthy 
of any novelist, and we should wish Mr. 
Haggard the farmer as much success as 
has attended Mr. Haggard the novelist. 
W. L, ALDEN. 
ce 


“Ts Christian Science a Humbug?" is the 
title of a volume by the Rev. A. C. Dixon 
of the Ruggles Street Church, Boston, 
which will come from the press of James 
H. Earle & Co. next week, and it will doubt- 
less add fresh fuel to the blaze of popuiar 
feeling in regard to this more or less popu- 
lar fetish. 
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~ GORKI, 

His Writings Lauded by a Russian 

Who Reveres and Adores His 
Native Literature. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


The literary notices of your London cor= 
respondent, Mr. William L. Alden, are gen- 
erally edifying, but none is more interest- 
ing than the short notice in the issue of 
your paper for June 29, 1901, in which he 
deals with the Russiar writer Gorkl. It is so 
interesting, I say, that I wish I could re- 
produce here verbatim all the 27% lines, in 
which he at one sitting, and with great 
moral courage, condemns (1) Gorki, (2) Tol- 
stof, and (3) Russian Hterature in general. 
The notice can therefore be justly consid- 
ered a record breaker. 


Mr, Alden “grieves" that a new Rus- 
sian novelist has been discovered! He thinks 
it fortunate that one of the two greatest 
modern Russian writers, with the excep- 
tion of. Tolstoi, is in jail as a conspirator 
against the Russian Government, and that 
this will stop his literary work. So much 
for literary good-fellowship. I suppose we 
are to understand that this is humor, but 


a very sad species of humor it is, and 
hardly appropriate in view of recent occur- 
rences in Russia, which would naturally be 
expected to call forth feelings of spmpathy 
among the intelligent circles of Western 
Europe. The greatest modern Russian 
writer, a man adored by all cultured Rus- 
sia, both for his writings and his personal- 


ity, 4 man whose appearance on the streets 
of Moscow or St. Petersburg has always 
produced a sensation—has been innocently 
arrested and locked up in prison in rough 
defiance of elementary principles of justice 
and in utter disregard of the literary repu- 
tation of the man—wet a colleague of Gorki 
by profession, an English literary man, can 
find in the occurrence only an occasion for 
an abortive effort toward a witticism. 


And why is Mr, Alden so much prejudiced 
against Mr. Gorki, whose writings he had 
no opportunity to read? Does he not say 
in the same breath that “from the re- 
views of several of his books which ap- 
pear in this week’s literary papers he is 
evidently a writer of considerable ability ''? 
That may be true, and yet Mr. Alden has 
a great argument against Gorki, and this 
is, that “ Tolstoi has filled many people 
with a dread of Russian novelists,’’. and 
that Tolstoi’s novels are too long.” It 
matters not that every line of Tolstoi’s 
writing is immediately translated into 
every European tongue, and is. simul- 
taneously published in every European and 
American country! It matters not that 
besides Tolstoi, Dostoyeoski, Turgenieff, 
Korolenko, Tschekhoff (to mention only 
the recent writers) have also been trans- 
lated and extensively read in Europe; it 
matters not that modern French as well 
as Italian literature publicly acknowledges 
to have followed. in the footsteps of 
Russian realistic writers; it matters not, 
for Tolstoi's novels are too long, and there- 
fore Russian literature must be con- 
demned. Has it ever occurred to Mr. Al- 
den, I wonder, that Tolstof has written 
just as many famous short stories; that 
it was the short stories that have made 
the reputations of Turgenieff, Korolenko, 
and Tschekhoff? Has Mr. Alden taken 
the trouble to find out that Mr. Gorki has 
scarcely written more than one or two 
novels (and that very short ones,) and 
that his reputation is due to four volumes 
of short stories, one of which is going to 
be translated? Oh, but it is not necessary 
to know, when you speak of Russian 
literature, for the public knows so much 
less still. 


¥ 


However, what is the reason for that 
dread of a long novel, Mr. Alden? Has 
the cult of Kipling's stories so much over- 
powered one that the long novels of Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, and Scott have been utter- 
ly forgotten? If the strenuous life of mod- 
ern civilization has so much monopolized 
our time that a ten-page rough-and-ready 
sketch has come to be preferred to a long 
novel and a twenty-five-line humorous no- 
tice to a careful literary review, is that 
anything the man of literature ought to 
congratulate himself upon? 

“The news will be disheartening, Says 
Mr. Alden, that a new Nihilistic Russian 
has gone into the business of producing 
novels with a purpose.” If anybody prefers 
a novel without a purpose, why—then, he 
prefers it, and his tastes can very easily 
be supplied in the modern book market. 
From this notice we are to infer that Tol- 
stoi is a Nihilistic Russian, and certainly 
a more ludicrous statement about the great 
moral preacher of the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance could hardly be made. The idea 
some people have of Russia strongly re- 
minds one of Artist Opper’s nauseating 
cartoons on the glorious reform in Russia, 
where every Russian has a shaggy beard, 
a fur hat, and a dynamite bomb in his 
pocket. Tolstoi a Nihilist! and that after 
he has published several pamphlets spe- 
cially directed against all kinds of revolu- 
tionary movements. How astonished Mr. 
Alden would be were I to tell him that 
there are no Nihilists in Russia, and that 
they have not been known there for at 
least fifteen years. I refer him to Mr. A. 
Cahan's article on the “ Revolutionary 
Movement in Russia" in The Forum for 
June, 1901, 


To return to Gorki. The career of this 
man has been most extraordinary. Born 
of extremely poor parents, he has been a 
street urchin and a tramp a good part of his 
youth, and scarcely six years have passed 
since his first stories appeared, and now 
Mr. Gorki (this is his nom de plume, mean- 
ing “the bitter one") is the acknowl- 
edged master of Russian literature, equal 


scribes mainly the life of the: intelligent: 


classes (with the exception of one or two 
stories devoted io Russian peasantry) and 
is extremely pessimistic in his views upon 
life, Gorki devotes himself almost exclu- 
‘sively to the study of the Russian tramp, 
(bosyak,) who is so much like his Ameri- 
can colleague in many respects that the 
study will be particularly interesting to an 
American reader. And contrary to the cur- 
rent opinion Gorki finds many human, 
noble qualities In his heroes, whom he 


ought to know, having been one of them. 

I do not intend, however, to give a crit- 
feal study of Maxim Gorki’s writings, and 
close with sincere apologies for the some- 
what bitter tone of my letter, which will 
be easily accounted for, as coming from a 
man who reveres and adores his native lit- 
erature. I. M. RUBINOW. 


New York, June 29, 1901. 
SEER 


Herbert Paul's “‘Men and Letters.” 


It is a relief, in these days of misspent 
energies to come across sueh a restful 
and instructive book as Herbert Pauls 
“ Men and Letters,” which is a healthy an- 
tithesis to that fad of the hour, the novel 
of incident. Most delightfully does the as 
thor beguile us from the dusty highways 
out ot hearing of shrill hucksters’ cries, 
inane society tattle, and the mangle of 
pclitics, into the cool silence of the schol- 
ar’s retreat. He talks informally and 
chatmingly about great men and what 
they have written. In an essay on the 
classical poems of Tennyson there is a 
minute analysis of the late Poet Laureate’s 
wice knowledge and love of the classics. 
Referring to the poet's purity, delicacy, 
and the magic of his genius, there is a de- 
scription of how, in writing ‘“* Tithonus, ’ 
he took the situation as he found it in che 
“ Hiymn to Aphrodite "' and made out of :t 
“a glorious poem worth all the Homeric 
hymns put together.” 

Every page reveals the author’s own inti- 
mate knowledge of the classic poets and 
kecu discernment of their beauties and 
lin:!tations. 


The essays on Matthew Arnold, Gibbon, 
Stern, and Macaulay are distinctly original 
in treatment. Arnold’s moral beauty and 
nvbility are emphasized; likewise Stern's 
peculiarities. The latter was “not above 
enjcying la fanfarronnade des vices qu'il 
n’avait pas.”” But for his sin against taste 
he has paid the penalty of alienating many 
readers who would best appreciate his hu- 
manity, his pathos, and his eloquence. 

Gibbon liked to be thought a dangerous 
man, *‘ but for all the fine ladies of his ace 
quaintance he did not care one rap of his 
snuffbox."” He loved his pedigree for its 
own sake, and Herbert Paul also considers 
that family pride has a practical advantage 
as a safeguard “ against that abject pros- 
tration of intellect before rank which is one 
of the most painful and degrading specta- 
cles that society affords.’ Gibbon's self- 
reliance and self-confidence were never 
disturbed. ‘‘No such work as ‘The De- 
cline and Fall,’ if, indeed, there be such 
another, was ever more completely due to 
one imperial mind." 


We have to judge Macaulay, says the 
author, by a colossal fragment, not by his 
essays, which, in their nature, were ephem- 
eral. “He must stand or fall at the tri- 
bunal of posterity, by the serious work of 
his life, to which he finally sacrificed 
every other object. * * * One could ag 
well imagine European history without Na- 
poleon as English literature without Mae 
caulay. 

In ‘“*The Autocrat of the Dinner Table ” 
Mr. Paul revives interest in John Selden: 
“The happy accident which has preserved 
his ‘ Table Talks’ enables us to see for our- 
selves the immeasurable superiority of his 
spoken to his written word.” 

The character and career of Lord Halifax 
are subtly reviewed. The combination in 
the great Trimmer of “ terseness and full- 
ness, of wit and sense, of logic and fancy,” 
are his principal characteristics, and as a 
political philosopher Mr. Paul considers 
him above all his contemporaries except 
Locke. 

Cicero, the father of letters, the most 
modern of the ancients, is stanchly defend- 
ed from Mommsen’'s attack. The absurd- 
ity of Mommsen’s low estimate of Cicero is 
clearly shown, and is attributed to a lack 
ot well-balanced adjustment of intellectual 
perception as well as to jdolatrous admira- 
tion of Caesar, Cicero's enemy and mur- 
derer. 

Swift is styled “ The Prince of Journal- 
ists,’ who excelled as a satirist, a poet, 
and above all as a humorist. But while 
emplcying his unrivaled powers of ridicule 
and invective on the side of religion, “ of 
decency he did not know the meaning.” 
Even the “troughs of Zolaism contain 
nothing fouler than some of Swift's so- 
called poems.” 

The essays on “The Victorian Novel,” 
“The Art of Letter Writing,’ “The Philo- 
sophical Radicals,”" and “The Decay of 
Classical Quotations’”’ are brilliant treat- 
ises om the subjects they designate, and 
prove that Mr. Paul, notwithstanding his 
political career, has found time to contrib- 
ute to literature not only a book of interest 
to theughtful readers, but one that demon- 
strates his keen sense of humor, his deli- 
cacy of style, and command of pure Eng- 
lish. To use one of his own phrases, his 
book is an example of “ hard writing which 
makes easy reading.” 


*MEN AND LETTERS. By Herbert Paul 
One volume. Containing thirteen essaya 
Pp. 334. London and New York: John Lang 
The Bodley Head. Price, $1.50. 
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